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THE ANARCHIST CONSPIRACY 


HY was the great railway strike ever begun? 

If we were asked to explain the puzzle in a 

dozen words we should say that, stripped of 
all its inessential details, what the nation has witnessed 
and suffered during the past ten days has been a 
desperate attempt on the part of the Coalition Govern- 
ment to recapture the middle-class vote. The maze 
of words and figures, of assertions and counter-assertions 
with which the Press has been flooded, have not 
explained why the negotiations were ever broken off. 
There was no issue of principle. The dispute was a 
question merely of rates and percentages, a question 
which was plainly capable of adjustment and com- 
promise—if the Government had wanted compromise. 
The final position was such that any competent and 
honest negotiator, with half Mr. Lloyd George’s brains 
and experience, could have found a formula that would 
have preserved the peace. There is no need here to 
go into the figures or to attempt to controvert the 
Prime Minister's declaration that “the Government 
had made an offer which every fair-minded man must 
regard as generous.” The point is that the men’s 
representatives were allowed to leave Downing Street 
after the final discussion under the firm impression—right 
or wrong—that a great injustice was going to be done to 
them—an injustice so obvious in their eyes that they 
believed they could confidently appeal for the sympathy 
of the public whom they had served so faithfully 
throughout the war. 

That is the simple and undeniable fact. How is it 
to be explained ? If the men rejected “ an offer which 
every fair-minded man must regard as generous,” then 
it follows either that the men did not understand 
the offer or that they did not want to negotiate. 
Obviously the Government could not suggest the 
former explanation, since to admit failure to make its 
own proposals understood would be a confession of 
manifest incompetence to manage the affairs of the 


country. So Mr. Lloyd George chose the latter and 
issued a statement in which he declared himself “ con- 
vinced that it is not a strike for wages or better con- 
ditions,” but “an anarchist conspiracy.” Logically 
he was perfectly right ; there was no other explanation 
he could offer the public of why. negotiations had been 
broken off. Nevertheless it was an explanation so 
palpably absurd that after the first twenty-four hours 
no more was heard of it even in that section of the Press 
which was most bitterly opposed to the men. So the 
public was left without any official explanation at all 
of the break, but with a dim apprehension that there 
was something very queer about the whole affair. 
There is no avoiding the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment wanted the strike. It could not have happened 
if they had not wanted it. They seem no more to have 
intended the negotiations to succeed than the German 
Government intended the negotiations of July, 1914, 
to succeed. In the one case, as in the other, it is futile 
to attempt to define the precise degree of responsibility 
which attaches to individual Ministers. No doubt 
the brothers Geddes were the prime movers in the 
affair. Sir Auckland engineered the situation up to 
the moment of the “ definitive offer ’’ which precipitated 
the crisis. Sir Eric sat at the Prime Minister’s elbow 
throughout the final discussions resisting suggestiors 
which might have led to compromise and, even more 
perhaps by his manners than by his words, convincing 
the men’s representatives that there was no middle way 
for them between fighting and abject surrender. But 
the brothers Geddes did not stand alone. They had 
influential support in the Cabinet. Mr. Bonar Law 
and Mr. Churchill appear to have been fully conversant 
with their views and intentions. Mr. Churchill had an 
elaborate series of measures mapped out in advance, 
some of which (e.g., the placingof machine guns in the 
tunnels) he was not permitted to carry out. Mr. Bonar 
Law for his part gave substantial assistance by using 
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such talents as he possesses to exacerbate the critical 
discussions at Downing Street. As the verbatim report 
shows, in the final interview on the Friday, he was 
at pains to demonstrate (for no apparent purpose) that 
there was “nothing new” in the Prime Minister’s 
fresh offer—at pains, that is to say, to make it as difficult 
as possible for the men to accept that offer as a basis 
of negotiation. But whatever parts individual Ministers 
may have played, the main responsibility must rest 
upon the Prime Minister; for that he could have pre- 
vented the breaking off of negotiations if he had chosen 
to do so there cannot be the slightest doubt. He could 
have saved the situation by a word, but he did not speak 
that word. 

In matters of this kind it is impossible to produce 
documentary evidence. Even the most reckless of 
politicians do not put their plans on paper. But they 
do talk; and there was plenty of talk about this strike 
and even about its approximate date long before the 
public, or even perhaps Mr. Thomas, knew that a crisis 
was imminent. We are prepared to believe that some 
Ministers honestly thought that a great strike was 
inevitable and that it had better come at the Govern- 
ment’s time than at the men’s time. Others certainly 
had even less creditable motives. The calculation which 
day behind the policy of provoking a strike appears to 
ihave been two-fold. On the one hand it was argued 
that if a large-scale strike were to take place on grounds 
unfavourable to the men, so that popular opinion could 
be roused against them and their defeat thus ensured, 
the whole labour situation would be eased and it would 
be possible to bring about that general reduction of 
wages which some people short-sightedly believe is 
necessary for the recovery of our export trade. On the 
other hand, it was suggested that a struggle which could 
be represented as an attack by Labour on the community 
and which ended in a victory for the Government 
would check the growing tendency amongst the middle 
classes to vote “‘ Labour” and go a long way towards 
the electoral rehabilitation of the Coalition. It is 
unnecessary to discuss the validity of these calculations. 
They were current in Government circles and they were 
the main underlying cause of the strike. Was “ con- 
spiracy so very wrong a word after all ? 

But however desperate the political plight of the Coali- 
tion may have been and is, what is to be said of a 
Government which resorts to these expedients to recover 
its prestige ? For our part we do not believe it possible 
that such expedients should succeed. The public may 
never be in possession of the whole truth, but in the long 
run it arrives by instinct at conclusions which at any 
rate approximate to the truth. Meanwhile the danger 
is as grave as it well could be. During the past ten 
days we have been on the edge of a social catastrophe 
far more disastrous, we believe, than even those who 
talked most loudly about “ revolution” really under- 
stood. The whole of organized Labour might easily 
have been drawn into this struggle. But for Mr. 
Thomas’s wise and moderating influence and his keen 
appreciation of the results of such a widening of the 
struggle, it undoubtedly would have been. And 
unless the strike is settled very quickly (we write 
without knowledge of the result of the present negotia- 
tions) it still may be. Then indeed the outlook for 


the country would be black. Only the extremists 
would have cause for satisfaction. A victory for the 
men in such a struggle would be a victory for those 
who hope to see the centre of authority shifted from 
Parliament to the Trade Union Congress. A victory 


for the Government, on the other hand, through the 
widespread bitterness which it would cause, would 
bring scarcely fewer recruits to the same party. That 
is what the “strong men” do not understand. They 
do not realise that if they are out to offer a direct 
challenge to Labour, victory, even from their own point 
of view, would be likely ultimately to prove more 
disastrous than defeat. The “ strong men” this week 
have pushed the nation to the very edge of a precipice, 
and it is not they but the Trade Union leaders, who 
met at the Caxton Hall on Wednesday, who have pulled 
the nation back from it—if indeed events prove that 
they have succeeded. 
But in any case the precipice will remain, sheer and 
unfenced, as long as the present Government remains 
in charge of the nation’s affairs. That is the urgent 
lesson of the events of the past ten days. Early this 
week Sir Eric Geddes sent out orders that the men were 
not to be paid the wages which they had earned during 
the week previous to the strike. Such an act could 
not be justified even legally since most, if not all, of 
the men cannot claim notice and are under no obligation 
to give any. It was an act of ruthless and irresponsible 
violence, illustrating the spirit and methods of the man 
with whom the railwaymen have had to negotiate. 
Even the Times was moved to declare that it was 
“almost incredible that public men should ever have 
thought of taking such a step ”’—a step so foreign to 
“the national love of fairplay.” It is men like Sir 
Eric Geddes—clever, strong, fundamentally stupid 
men—who make revolutions. And it is men like Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law—men who do not 
tell the truth and who thus undermine the foundations 
of public confidence*—who prepare the way for the 
Geddeses. In face of such a combination what is the 
moderate Labour Leader to do? He can appeal 
from Sir Eric Geddes to Mr. Lloyd George, from bru- 
tality to trickery, from a frank enemy to a false friend. 
How can he convince the men whom he represents 
that they are getting or are likely to get a square deal ? 
And that, when all is said and done, is the first condition 
of any sort of conciliation in the industrial world. 
Over and over again in the course of the negotiations 
Mr. Thomas, whose sincere anxiety to secure a peaceful 
settlement is questioned by noone, said in effect: ““ What 
excuse can you give me for withdrawing the strike 
notices ? What can I say to my men to persuade 
them that they may expect to obtain justice through 
further negotiations ?”’ And he obtained no answer. 





* As regards the Prime Minister we do not think these words require 
to be justified by examples; as regards Mr. Bonar Law we may, for 
the sake of reference, reproduce here our own comment eight weeks 
ago upon his statement in connection with the Yorkshire Coal Strike— 
a comment which has not been, because it could not be, controverted : 

(«The facts are these : Before the strike began, that is, before July 21st, 
Mr Bonar Law was fully acquainted with the issues at stake in the 
Yorkshire coal field. He knew that the strike had been officially 
called by the Yorkshire Miners’ Association, and he knew the grounds 
on which it had been called, down to the smallest details of the disputed 
piece-rate percentages. He had himself, in company with Sir Robert 
Horne and Sir Auckland Geddes, threshed the matter out with the 
Miners’ Executive. Yet on July 28rd he made the following statement 
in Parliament : 

Sir Henry Daze: Can the right hon. gentleman state what 
is the real issue on which the strike has taken place ? 

Mr. Bonar Law: That is as difficult a question as I have ever 
had put to me. The information we get to-day is to this effect :— 
Some of them were opposed to the increase of 6s. per ton ; some were 
out because food prices were too high ; some because we still have 
troops in Russia; and some because they wanted the abolition of 
Conscription. 

Here we have an elaborate statement by the Leader of the House of 
Commons, every word of which is deliberately false ; the plain object 
of the falsification being tocreate popular prejudice against the miners.” 
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He was straining every nerve to keep his own hot- 
heads in check. That is apparent in every line of the 
official report of the negotiations and was perfectly 
well known to the Government. But instead of helping 
him, they made his position impossible, offered him 
no loophole for compromise, no escape from the appear- 
ance at any rate of humiliating surrender. 

The effects of the strike will be far-reaching. Ministers 
and their hangers-on will doubtless look for its first- 
fruits in the figures of the Rusholme by-election. 
We confess we have no idea whether they will be 
disappointed or not. But we are very certain that if 
there should be the reaction for which they hope, it 
will be very short lived, and that on the other hand 
the Labour Movement has this week won an astonishing 
moral victory which cannot fail to have a profound 
effect upon its prestige and its prospects. The Labour 
leaders as a whole have exhibited qualities of statesman- 
ship and restraint which even their best friends scarcely 
expected of them. Compare Mr. Thomas’s behaviour 
during the negotiations with that of Sir Eric Geddes. 
Compare Mr. Lloyd George’s wild and reckless accusa- 
tions with Mr. Thomas’s steadfast refusal to accept 
offers of sympathetic action by other Unions. If the 
strike is settled, to whom will it be due? To the Govern- 
ment which broke off negotiations with such incredible 
levity,and took no step to renew them, or to the Trade 
Union Conference at Caxton Hall? We do not believe 
the public will miss the lesson of that remarkable 
conference. It consisted of representatives of the 
“anarchist ’’ Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
of the “ syndicalist ’’ Iron and Steel Workers, of the 
“ Bolshevist ’’ Transport Workers’ Federation and 
numerous other “revolutionary” bodies. Its sym- 
pathies were unanimously with the railwaymen whom 
it had assembled to help ; the power which it represented 
was enormous ; it could have produced a crisis beside 
which the railway crisis would have seemed child’s 
play. Yet whatever steps it may have decided, in its 
private session, to take in the last resort in support 
of the railwaymen, it uttered no single threat. It 
was alive to the interests of the country and realised 
that the present is a moment, not for war but for 
conciliation; and it acted with such promptitude 
and strength that within a few hours Mr. Thomas was 
back in Downing-street. Whatever may be the result 
of the reopened negotiations the events of Wednesday 
and Thursday will remain the most impressive 
demonstration of Labour solidarity and of the essential 
reasonableness and responsibility of the British Labour 
movement that has ever been witnessed. When the 
Government, the trustees of the nation, had brought us 
to the brink of disaster, it was the public spirit of the 
Trade Unions which saved the situation. That is the 
truth about the great Anarchist Conspiracy. 


COMMENTS 


HE Railway Strike has overshadowed every 
other subject of public interest this week to a 


degree which was never equalled by any event 
that we can remember, even at the most critical stages 
of the war. It cannot be said, however, that it has had 
more attention than it deserved, since though actually 
it may have led to no vast amount of suffering or loss, 
as such things are measured in these days, it contained 
imminent potentialities of disaster which made it an 
event of far greater moment than anything else which is 








going on in the world. On Wednesday we were on the 
verge of a general strike such as no country has ever 
had to cope with. If it had come ahout and had lasted 
for more than a few days, it is hard to see how something 
very like revolution could have been averted. The 
Government would have ceased to possess the power to 
govern. And Great Britain is so much the economic 
centre and support of Europe at this moment, that the 
reverberatory effects far beyond our own shores would 
have been incalculable. 
* * * 

In many ways there is a close sympathy and 
parallelism between the Labour movements of Great 
Britain and France. The recent Congress of the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail at Lyons was very little 
noticed in the English Press, and, when it was, the 
reports in general were singularly inept. Some of our 
newspapers, which should have known better, talked of 
the French Trade Unionists declaring against Bolshevism 
and direct action, adopting a programme in which the 
Class War did not figure, and other such nonsense. We 
were presented, in fact, with an idyllic picture of the 
C.G.T. turning itself into a sort of “ Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon.” Of course, the vote went against direct 
action, in its present sense of striking for purely political 
objects. The C.G.T. has always stood against that, 
and there have never been any serious signs of its 
changing its mind. But in doing this it actually 
reaffirmed its faith in direct action, properly so called 
—i.e., industrial action for the conquest of economic 
power—leaving “ politics ’’ to its friends (who are some- 
times its opponents), the Socialist Party. As for the 
class struggle, it is the basic principle of the C.G.T., 
and was emphatically reaffirmed as such. 

* * * 


The really important work of the Congress, apart 
from the healing of war-time differences between the 
sections headed by M. Jouhaux and M. Merrheim, was 
constructive. It was decided to establish an “‘ Economic 
Council of Labour,” consisting of representatives of 
the C.G.T., and of Government officials, engineers, 
teachers and other professionals in sympathy with the 
working-class, to organise “‘ the socialisation of industry 
and capital.” This is a strikingly new departure. In 
the old days many of the best friends of the C.G.T. 
could not help wondering how it was going to deal with 
the practical problems that would confront it “on the 
morrow of the revolution.” There was plenty of 
revolutionary spirit, and for the rest—castles in the air. 
With this co-operation of brainworkers, scientific special- 
ists and administrators, all that will be changed, and the 
Labour movement in France will be equipped for 
something beyond talking and striking. And it is 
significant that the C.G.T. in demanding the nationalis- 
ation of the great services such as transport, mining and 
banking, declares that it does not envisage either a 
gigantic State bureaucracy or a purely “syndicalist” 
management by the workers, but a democratic control 
jointly by producers and consumers. 

* * * 


There is no very enlightening news from America 
this week as to the prospects of the ratification of the 
Treaty and more especially of the Covenant. It is 


beginning to be realised, however, at any rate in Europe, 
and especially in France, how much depends on the 
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Senate’s decision. The Treaty itself comes into opera- 
tion as soon as it has been ratified by three Great Powers. 
But for the Covenant the signature of America is indis- 
pensable. Without it the whole project of the League 
practically falls to the ground just as it would do if 
Great Britain’s signature were withheld—even more 
clearly so, indeed, since it is provided that the first 
meetings of the Assembly and Council of the League are 
to be summoned by the President of the United States. 
But if the Covenant falls to the ground, so does the 
Treaty, since many of its most vital clauses cannot 
be carried out if no League is in existence. In these 
circumstances, however, it is hardly possible to believe 
that the American Senate will ultimately refuse to 
endorse President Wilson’s undertakings. 


* * * 


It was announced from Paris this week that the 
Supreme Council had decided that the blockade of 
Russia must be maintained and further measures taken 
to prevent food entering the country. It is only a short 
time since we were officially told that no such blockade 
was in existence, and a little later that the Supreme 
Council was in favour of a policy of non-interference in 
regard to Russia. It would be futile to attempt to 
reconcile these various statements. Their confusion 
only reflects the confused counsels which have long 
prevailed over the whole field of Russian policy. But 
there is something almost comic in this last decision 
when it is remembered on the one hand that no blockade 
can be effective if Germany does not take part in it— 
which she certainly will not do in this case ; and on the 
other hand that, according to the statements of Mr. 
Churchill’s Mr. Dukes, Russia is full of food and only 
lacks means of transport to get it to the towns. 

* * * 


In the course of the past few days the compositors in 
more than one newspaper office have shown their 
sympathy for the railwaymen by protesting against 
being asked to set up matter which they described as 
“‘ poisonous misrepresentations”’ of the railwaymen’s 
case. At one office there was actually a strike which 
lasted for two hours, whilst at another the men made 
representations which led to both sides getting a hearing. 
This raises an important question. The men have every 
right to resent the power which ownership of the Press 
places in a few hands, but they have no right to attempt 
to suppress by such direct action opinions to which they 
object, for to do so is a plain denial of “ free speech.” 
Their remedy is to establish and support a Press of their 
own. It has been done in France and Germany, where 
the workers control newspapers which can afford to 
challenge comparison with the most ably-conducted 
organs of the “ Capitalist’’ Press; and it can be done 
here. In passing we may observe that whilst, doubtless, 
there has been a good deal of misrepresentation of the 
railwaymen’s case, the London daily Press as a whole has 
been remarkably fair. It has given the fullest publicity 
to the men’s case as stated by their own spokesmen 
and if leading articles have shown bias—well, what else 
could be expected? Certainly no body of strikers have 
ever before obtained so much publicity for their views ; 
whilst on the other hand no newspaper as far as we have 
observed, has been guilty of any “ misrepresentation ” 
comparable to the Prime Minister’s reference to the 
* Anarchist Conspiracy,” 


THE FACTS OF THE STRIKE 


By Srmpney WEBB. 


HE Railway Strike is, as everybody feels, 
a national calamity. But how momentous 
it may be, and how serious is the situation 
into which the nation may be passing, is not 
commonly realised, either by those who have been urging 
the Government to “ fight to a finish’’ and “smash 
the Unions,” or by the great mass of wage-carners. 
Let me set down as accurately as is compatible 
with brevity what are the bare facts. When the war 
broke out the whole body of railwaymen were moving 
for a substantial improvement in their position. The 
officially ascertained average of their earnings, high and 
low, was about 27s. per week. There were many adult 
men of long service at 18s. It is now admitted 
universally, by the Government in particular, that this 
was far too low a standard of life (we do not need to 
call in aid Mr. Lloyd George’s repeated incitements 
to the men to be “ audacious,”’ and to insist on a “‘ better 
world” !). During the war the railwaymen, whose 
ate aga and eagerness to serve is praised on all 
ands, were granted an additional “war-wage” of 38s. 
all round, as being required by the rise in the cost of 
living. In the present year negotiations were taken 
up again—the men’s 1914 case for an improvement 
in their standard of life not having been dealt with— 
with a view, primarily, to straightening out the tangle 
involved in the multiplicity of rates on the different 
lines. The unification of the railways plainly made 
it necessary to “‘ standardise’ the earnings of each of 
the several grades, so that men doing the same work 
in different parts of the country should receive the same 
pay. We need not discuss the policy of “‘ standardisa- 
tion,” as some critics are now doing—urging, for 
instance, that rates need not be equal through the coun- 
try—because the experienced Railway Executive 
Committee (the general managers of the companies) 
recognised its necessity from the very outset ; and the 
Government, after Cabinet discussion as long ago as 
last March, was equally convinced that unification made 
“equalisation” imperative. But how was the “‘standard- 
isation”’ or “‘equalisation” to be made? Mr. Bonar Law 
has told us. I quote from the official report of the Con- 
ference of March 28rd. ‘“‘ When we were discussing in 
the Cabinet,”’ said Mr. Bonar Law to the railwaymen’s 
representatives, “‘ the question of ‘ equalisation,’ it was 
understood that it meant there must be ‘equalisation’ 
upwards.”* The negotiations proceeded on that basis, 
the drivers and firemen (with their apprentices, the 
engine-cleaners) being, for some reason, taken first. 
On August 20th a settlement was come to for these 
grades which, so far as the drivers and firemen were 
concerned (a) “standardised upwards;” (b) ensured 
to each man that he would suffer no reduction in his 
weekly income after December 81st; and (c) gave 
varying increases. The small class of engine-cleaners, 
who are not a permanent grade, but merely learners 
who automatically become firemen, often within a 
couple of years, were given a standard wage for the 
future which did not, in some cases, amount to as 
much as their present earnings. This was regarded as 
an ungenerous taking advantage of their temporary 
inferiority of status, but it was eventually accepted 
as being—this was actually pointed out in defence of 
the Government proposals—made up to the same indi- 
viduals on their early promotion within a year or two. 
What was the surprise of the Union’s Executive 
Committee to receive, a few weeks later, the proposal 
(which Sir Auckland Geddes himself altered in writing 
to make it clear that it was the Government's “ defini- 
* Mr. Bonar Law has explained that various other things that he said 
had reference only to the period up to December 81st next. But he 


has not denied, and, of course, he would not, that the whole idea of 
** standardisation”’ related to the future, 
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tive” decision) with regard to all the other half million 
railwaymen of different grades of a scale of standard 
rates about which no further negotiation was to be 
admitted, which prescribed, for every one of the long 
list of grades, an actual reduction from their present 
weekly earnings—a reduction as low as Is. in a few 
cases, of 5s. to 10s. in most cases, and of as much as 
16s. per week in extreme cases. This was plainly 
not the “ equalisation upwards’ that Mr. Bonar Law 
(speaking for the Prime Minister) had promised. The 
aggregate amount of the reductions has been given 
officially as £14,000,000 per annum. This was the 
“ definitive’ decision, not open to further discussion, 
that was flung by Sir Eric Geddes at the Men’s Execu- 
tive, without explanation or argument. 

The Executive Committee of the Union were faced 
with the necessity of taking a decision then and there. 
Their members were pressing them for information 
as to the Government proposals, which had been 
awaited for six months. They had been officially 
informed of the Government’s “ definitive’ decision, 
about which no further negotiations would be admitted. 
They had, under the constitution of their Union, the 
responsibility of deciding. They had, as they thought, 
reason to believe that telegrams ordering a_ strike 
might be stopped by the Government, so they were 
afraid to delay. They unanimously decided to send 
out word for a universal strike three days hence unless 
revoked by telegrams. 

They then appealed to Mr. Lloyd George for further 
negotiations. The men think that he would have 
found a satisfactory settlement, but that he was pre- 
vented by Sir Eric Geddes, whose behaviour the 
official shorthand notes shows to have been somewhat 
provocative. At any rate, an additional proposal 
(in spite of the “ definitive character of the Geddes 
Brother letter) seems to have been sprung upon the 
men, in somewhat .vague terms, to the effect that 
there were to be no actual reductions on December 31st, 
but that any balance of “ war-wage”’ not incorporated 
in the new standard rate was to be continued until 
it could be shown that the cost of living had fallen to 
110 per cent. over pre-war, and only then either abro- 
gated or reduced. It is, I think, to be regretted that 
this subsequent and additional offer (which was not 
that of Sir Eric Geddes, upon which the strike was 
ordered) was not gone into more thoroughly. (Was 
it ever put in writing ?) We do not find Sir Eric Geddes 
associating himself with it, or explaining it (the details 
that have since been added were plainly not then 
settled). It is almost impossible to believe that, on 
the basis of (a) no reductions of earnings in any case 
unless and until the cost of living should demonstrably 
have fallen for three months ; (b) any such reduction 
to be then operative only on any balance of “ war-wage”’ 
not incorporated in the new standard rate; (c) the 
rate by which such balance of “war-wage” should be 
reduced to be proportionate to the demonstrated fall 
in the cost of living, some compromise might not con- 
ceivably have been come to. But it was not to be. 
Sir Eric Geddes, as the shorthand notes reveal, stopped 
any such discussion by his ““ We must not accept that,” 
in a tone heard all over the room, and with an accent 
that reminded one auditor of the stamping of an iron- 
shod heel on a stone pavement. Thus issue was joined. 

The men’s case is simple. They are out against a 
peremptory reduction of their present money earnings 
—a reduction applicable in the end to half a million 
men, amounting to £14,000,000 a year, and therefore 
averaging over 10s. per week each. The lowest rate 
of 40s.,on the Government’s own showing means less 
than they were getting before the war, which is univer- 
sally agreed to be too low. We cannot pay the railwa 
shunters less than the mine owners’ shunters. We 
cannot pay the railway carmen less than other carmen. 
At the last minute, it seems, the Prime Minister offered 





them, verbally, something not fully understood, which 
seemed to postpone the actual cash reduction, but 
was vague as to whether the whole or only part of it, 
and if so, what part would be made in three months 
more. But they had been so incensed by the Govern- 
ment’s “ definitive’’ offer, which seemed to them a 
breach of faith, and they were so rebuffed by Sir Eric 
Geddes’s interference with Mr. Lloyd George, that 
they declined to withdraw the strike notices already 
given. On that fateful Friday the men were man- 
ceuvred into a false position. 

The case of the Government is, in reality, 
equally simple. The old lawyers would have called 
it a “plea of confession and avoidance.” What the 
men say as to the facts and figures is not seriously 
disputed. But it is contended that (a) the new standard 
rates decided on by Sir Eric Geddes are adequate and 
fair; (b) that they are as much as the railways can 
afford without subsidy ; (c) that it was always stipu- 
lated that each grade should be dealt with on its merits 
and the Geddes’ “‘definitive”’ scale does this ; and—exr 
post facto, and somewhat inconsistent with the above 
reasons—(d) that the subsequent additional proposal 
now worked up into a more definite shape, that the 
unincorporated balance of ** war-wage ” (namely, nearly 
£14,000,000) should not be cut off on December 31st, 
as Sir Eric Geddes gave it to be understood, but should 
be continued, permanently if prices do not fall, and if 
they do, then only to suffer proportionate abatement, 
removes all possible ground of complaint. The pity 
of it is that the negotiators on Friday week never 
seem to have got this last proposal “over the 
footlights.”’ 

I may clear up a few side issues before dealing further 
with the situation. It is suggested that the railway- 
men have broken their contracts of service by leaving 
work at a few days’ notice. This is not the case. If 
it were, the Railway administration could sue them for 
damages, as the mine-owners frequently do those 
miners who impulsively strike without notice. It 
seems incredible, but apparently the whole 600,000 
railway servants have no lasting contract of service ; 
and they are habitually turned off without notice 
when the company wants to get rid of them. It is 
to be noticed that neither the Railway Executive 
Committee, nor Sir Eric Geddes, nor the Government 
alleges any breach of contract. The Railway com- 
panies have chosen to have no contracts of service, 
and the Railway Executive and Sir Eric Geddes have 
continued it. All railway strikes are strikes without 
notice. As a matter of fact,the Union gave three days’ 
notice. Whether it is reasonable that the public at 
large should enjoy its railway service on such a hazard-~ 
ous tenure is another matter. But it was the com- 
panies who have willed it so. Moreover, whether it 
was wise of the Union to annoy the public in this way 
is, again, also a matter outside the merits of the case. 
It must be said that the men’s Executive Committee 
were fully aware of what the public did not know, 
namely, that the Government had worked out, and had 
ready, a complete organisation for maintaining the 
food supply and the most necessary communications, 
even if all the railways stopped—this has been under 
elaboration for over six months, and has, during the 
past month, been quietly brought up to full strength. 
In fact, as the Executive Committee knew would be 
the case, even the milk has not failed. 

It is said that the Executive Committee of the 
Union is an irresponsible body. Let me say that the 
constitution of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
adopted only in 1913, is, of all Trade Union constitu- 
tions, perhaps the one into which most thought was 
put. The salaried officials act under the direction 
of an Executive Committee of twenty-four working 
railwaymen, who are elected triennially, one-third 
retiring annually, by the members grouped in four 
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departments of kindred es, each department being 
divided into six geographical constituencies. And the 
election, which excites the greatest interest among the 
460,000 members, is by individually filled-up ballot 
papers, with the single transferable vote. If ever 
there were a representative, stable, responsible body, 
fathers of families, dependent on their weekly wages 
as guards, drivers, signalmen, porters, etc., it is the 
Executive Committee of the N.U.R. The rules 
expressly. give this body without a ballot the duty of 
deciding on a national strike ;and, furthermore, the 
rules quaintly prescribe, that even on questions on 
which the Executive thinks fit to take a ballot, 
it is not to be bound by the numerical result, 
but is to decide on its own judgment and respon- 
sibility. This is the body which Mr. Lloyd George, by 
way of smoothing things down, has denounced as 
Anarchists ! 

What are we to think of the proceedings of the past 
six months? I am sorry to say that successive facts 
and information received have slowly convinced me 
that at least one section of the Government, in this 
following the advice of at least one section of the high 
officials (as some of them have avowed), and expressing 
the feelings and desires of at least one section of 
employers, have actually wanted a stand-up fight with 
the Trade Unions, in the conviction that, until they 
had been fought and beaten, it was impossible to get 
the “free hand” necessary for the restoration of 
business, the reconstruction of factory “ discipline,”’ 
and the ordering of the future. These people wanted 
a coal strike seven months ago. They again wanted 
one on the offer of the “Sankey Award.” They were 
expecting, some of them, a big fight in the engineering 
industry. They have been “ asking for it ’’ at succes- 
sive stages in the negotiations with the railwaymen. 
‘I do not speak without knowledge. With regard to 
the present crisis, perhaps it would be no more than 
accurate to say that the Geddes Brothers have foreseen 
this strike; that a month ago they were forecasting 
it; and that, in framing his “ definitive’ scale, and, 
with his own hand, altering the word to make it clear 
that it closed the door, Sir Auckland foresaw (and, 
therefore, as the jurists say, intended) what answer 
it would evoke. Is it going too far to say that the 
strike was—in all its impetuousness, in circum- 
stances in which the men would incur the odium 
of injuring the public, and in a way to put the 
Trade Union at the greatest possible disadvantage— 
provoked by the brothers Geddes? That, at least, 
is the only inference I can draw from their acts 
and behaviour. Sir Eric feels, it may be supposed, 
convinced that only after a stand-up fight with 
the Union can the Ministry of Transport get the “free 
hand ” it desires. He may well be right. And so the 
indispensable engine-drivers and firemen were bought 
off in August, by an apparent concession of the men’s 

eneral terms—a concession calculated, on the one 
and, to divide the Union forces, and, on the other, 
to render all the more provocative the “ definitive ”’ 
decision that was to follow within a month for the 
other four hundred thousand signalmen, guards, ticket 
collectors, porters, shunters and what not. So, too, 
was the “definitive” proposal made to convey the 
idea of an actual reduction of weekly incomes on 31st 
December next to every one of the four hundred thou- 
sand; and the subsequent proposal that there should 
be no such reduction was not allowed to accompany it, 
as if on purpose to ensure its rejection. If Sir Eric 
Geddes did not intend to provoke the strike which he 
now describes as calamitous, he is the most maladroit 
diplomatist on record. 

But there is, so the Trade Unionists ix all industries 
believe—and I must say that I think they are right— 
more behind this move than a mere desire of the Ministry 


of Transport for a “ free hand.” There is, it is believed, 





a determination, in which the Cabinet concurs, that, 
irrespective of current prices, wages have got to be 
reduced throughout all industry. The time has come, 
it has been openly said in some quarters, when the 
swollen wages of wartime must be cut down. The 
engineering employers have discussed it. The farmers 
want it. It is what is meant by some innocent people 
when they ask that a General Minimum Wage should 
be fixed for all industry by some authoritative tribunal. 
It was what was meant by the significant notice in the 
Times that the Temporary Regulation of Wages Act 
would be allowed to expire in November. Some of 
the coal-owners meant it when they asked that the 
miners’ wages should be “ adjusted” by the National 
Industrial Council. If there is nothing in this suspicion 
(which is widespread) that employers mean wages to 
come down (irrespective of any fall in the cost of living), 
it is a thousand pities that it is not removed, as it 
could be in a moment, if the Government, on the one 
hand, and the leading employers in engineering and 
shipbuilding, agriculture and transport were to announce 
publicly that no such policy of wage reductions was in 
contemplation, and that, as an earnest of this policy, 
the Temporary Regulation of Wages Act would be 
renewed. As matters stand, the railwaymen are con- 
sidered to be fighting the first big reduction; and 
if they go down, and have to submit to a cut off income, 
the turn of all the other trades will soon come. This 
is a very ominous feeling. 

What, then, is the railway position? I write on 
Wednesday, and it is clear that after several days’ 
strike, as nearly universal as any strike could well be, 
the precautionary measures which (as the Union Execu- 
tive knew) the Government had taken, have shown 
that the food supply can be kept going, the local 
passenger transit, the indispensable communications 
and even some measure of long distance travelling. 
It may be assumed that all this will improve daily. 
We cannot, therefore, rebuke the railwaymen, knowing 
what they did, for seeking to starve the community. 
But pretty well the whole of the great industry has 
had to stop for lack of coal; and a large proportion 
of the coalminers have stopped for lack of transport. 
There is no evidence that more than a very few—if, 
indeed, any—of the half a million men who are on 
strike have returned to work. So long as they remain 
out, the bulk of the nation’s industry is stopped. People 
will not starve, if only because the State Unemployment 
Benefit must be paid to all who are involuntarily 
unemployed, but the loss to the Exchequer cannot 
be put at less than five million pounds a week, and that 
of the nation is incalculably greater. The danger of 
something much bigger than a railway strike is not so 
remote. fhe ote 

What ought to be done is, surely, to maintaim ne- 
gotiations at all costs. We ought not to allow 
either the temper or the behaviour, the suspicions, 
or the obstinacy of any man, or any section, high or 
low, to stand in the way of the public interest in an 
early settlement. Lord Rosebery settled the coal 
strike of 1898, when both sides swore they would budge 
no inch, by keeping them explaining to each other 
round a table until a modus vivendi was found. The 
last great railway trouble in 1911 was ultimately got 
over by a small Royal Commission of two leading 
Trade Unionists and two employers, neither of them 
railwaymen, under an impartial chairman. If I am 
wrong in supposing that there is a policy of generally 
lowering wages, that there is an intention, in some 
quarters, of “ smashing the Trade Union” by a fight 
to a finish,” and that this railway strike was deliber- 
ately intended and provoked—as I sincerely hope that 
I am—then I am convinced that a settlement can 
promptly be arrived at, which public opinion would 
ratify as fair and just, and which even Sir Eric Geddes’s 
bankrupt railways could afford. 
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ITALIA IRREDENTA 


MONG all the heroic exploits since the armistice 
A pride of place must surely be given to 
Gabriele d’Annunzio’s seizure of Fiume. 

Long established in the front rank of men of letters, 
this romantic poet during the war made himself a new 
title to fame in the air. Then came the opportu- 
nity for a new réle last spring, when, as a result of 
the Adriatic crisis, the Italian delegates posted home 
from Paris to consult the Italian people. In a twinkling 
the poet-airman came out as the super-patriot, waving 
his shining sword and thundering forth great threats 
and noble sentiments in a style that even the ex-Kaiser 
might have envied. He was snubbed severely, but not 


_ suppressed. During the summer he saw, with a disgust 


that was shared by many milder and wiser spirits than 
he, the Adriatic disputes dragging wearily out. One 
attempt after another at compromise broke down. 
Italy was obstinate; Jugo-Slavia was obstinate ; 
the Supreme Council was at its wits’ end. At last, 
hopeless of any good thing coming out of Paris, hopeless 
of his own government, Signor d’Annunzio decides 
to act. He raises some volunteers, he works on his 
friends among the Regular officers, and through them 
on certain regiments in the Army. Presently he goes 
to Venice and disarms suspicion by talk of a great air- 
stunt. Lorries for the transport of his forces have been 
promised him. At the last moment there is a hitch ; 
but eventually they turn up, and the great military 
and theatrical coup is saved. The poet with his 
devoted band rolls into Fiume amid the frenzied accla- 
mations of the populace. Then, having first courteously 
—oh! so courteously—removed any possible danger 
from the bayonets of the Allied contingents, he sits 
down under arms to issue stirring manifestoes to his 
countrymen, “‘ the Chosen People,” and to make a long 
nose at the rest of the world. It is delightful. It is 
also magnificent. But it is also war. Signor 
d’Annunzio is, in fact, defying Europe and America ; 
he is defying Jugo-Slavia ; and he is defying his own 
government and half—or a good deal more than half— 
of his own nation. How the adventure will end we do 
not venture to prophesy. The reported threat of war 
by the Jugo-Slavs may have important consequences, 
as also may the dissolution of Parliament; but they 
cannot be foreseen at the moment. But the question 
how it came to be possible at all is one that can be 
answered. And the answer is at once an explanation 
of the present and a warning for the future. 

Italy is politically and economically in a state of 
great weakness. She is divided against herself. There 
is a section, composed partly of financial and commercial 
interests and partly of militarists, which is inflamed by 
imperialistic ambitions. There is another section, 
whose backbone is the organised working-class, 
vehemently anti-imperialistic, half paralysed by the 
appalling economic conditions of the country, disgusted 
with the government, and willing, if not ready, for re- 
volution. Revolution there probably would have been 
before this if the working-class had been united. But 
it is not—except in its discontent ; there are divisions 
among the Socialists, divisions among the Trade 
Unionists. The latest reports do, however, indicate that 
the d’Annunzio affair, to which all the really democratic 
groups are bitterly hostile, may rally them and produce 
a counter-stroke. The government itself appears, 
following the general fashion, to have been divided 
in its own house—Signor Nitti, the Premier, holding 








the occupation of Fiume to be a scandal and a danger 
which ought to be removed immediately, Signor 
Tittoni, the Foreign Minister, anxious to temporise 
with a view of winning the trick for Italy. Add to this 
internal confusion the miserable weakness of the Peace 
Conference, and it is easy to see how favourable is the 
opportunity for Italian chauvinism and imperialism. 

The Supreme Council, was, of course, in a difficult 
position from the outset in regard to Italian claims. 
The secret Treaty of London had tied the hands of 
France and Britain, and, however he might struggle 
against it, had also entangled President Wilson. He 
could protest that America was no party to the accursed 
thing, as he did, and take up an uncompromising 
attitude. But his uncompromising attitude only made 
the deadlock more complete. There was no overwhelm- 
ing case for giving Fiume to the Italians as against the 
Croats, or to the Croats as against the Italians. Fiume, 
it is true, is almost entirely Italian, but its suburb, 
Susak, is entirely Croatian. There were practical 
difficulties about compensating the Jugo-Slavs with 
another port in the Bay of Buccari or elsewhere 
on the Adriatic. Italy would not consent to the 
betrayal of her nationals in Fiume by any scheme of 
internationalisation. Italian opinion, or that section 
of it which was politically dominant, was growing 
more and more exasperated. President Wilson was 
burnt in effigy in’ the market place. Britain was 
regarded with sullen dissatisfaction. France, on whom 
the hopes of many Italian “ patriots " had been pinned, 
presently became the object of angry recriminations 
when it was discovered that the Quai d'Orsay 
was engaged in Austrophil and anti-Italian intrigues 
at Vienna. Causes of offence were found at Paris 
again and again during the summer by the Italians. 
The “legitimate ambitions’ of Italy were considered 
to be slighted—save perhaps in the case of the Tyrol, 
which is as discreditable a piece of business as anything 
the Allies have done. The net result is that the Peace 
Conference has no moral authority at all in Italy, 
and its only practical authority consists in the evident 
fact that the Italians are largely dependent on Britain 
and America for their economic existence. 

Here, then, is the warning of the d’Annunzio 
coup. Fiume is not the last word in Italian imperialism. 
The problems of the Dalmatian coast are not yet settled. 
Albania is not disposed of. The Albanians have 
expressed a desire that their autonomy should be 
guaranteed by a mandate given under the League of 
Nations to America or to Great Britain. But neither 
the Americans nor ourselves are willing. Another plan 
is to entrust Italy with the mandate. Still another, 
which is cherished by Italian nationalists, is that Italy 
should have Valona; the port which she covets. And 
we have seen the suggestion lately that the Duke of 
the Abruzzi should be made Mpret of Albania— 
as if the last experiment of that sort, with the unfor- 
tunate Prince William of Wied, had not been enough 
for all time! Finally, there are the Italian appetites 
to be reckoned with in Asia Minor—a matter of no small 
difficulty in view of the number and temper of the various 
rival claimants. 

While, therefore, the man in the street in London or 
Paris or New York may smile at Signor d’Annunzio’s 
escapade—it certainly has its humorous side—it 
is time that the Allied statesmen bestirred themselves. 
At present they are merely drifting, as they have been 
for months past. If they had had a policy, d’Annunzio 
would never have been sitting like a robber baron in 
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Fiume, and Italian imperialism would not have flourished 
like the green bay-tree. It is not too late even now 
for them to find a policy and carry it out firmly. We 
do not suggest that Italy is to be treated as am enemy. 
On the contrary,we believe that the most cordial relations 
with Italy are necessary, both on moral grounds and 
om material—for on her depends in a large degree the 
peace of the Balkans. But to admit the validity 
of Italian “irredentism ”’ here, there and everywhere, 
whether openly or tacitly, is not the best way to prove 
friendship for Italy. The Italian people is not at heart 
either militarist or imperialist, and we believe that a 
firm stand by Europe and America would be as welcome 
to the genuine democracy of Italy as to the rest of the 
world. 


THE MEN ARE ALWAYS RIGHT 


a ALWAYS feel in strikes,” says Rupert Brooke in 
I one of his letters, “that ‘the men are always 
right,’ as a man says in Clayhanger. Of course, 
the poor are always right against the rich, though often 
enough, the men are in the wrong over some point of the 
moment (it’s not to be wondered at). Rupert Brooke 
was mueh quoted in comfortable circles during the war. 
During the war a man was regarded as “ right-thinking ” 
if he was against the Germans. Since the war came to an 
end, however, it is not easy to get’a certificate for being 
* right-thinking ” unless one is hostile, not only to the 
Germans, but to the working classes. Had Rupert Brooke 
survived and given utterance to the sentence we have 
quoted, those who praised him as a patriot would quickly 
have turned and denounced him as a Bolshevik. It is, 
as Browning put it in the title of one of his most famous 
poems, The Patriot, “an old story.” The life of a patriot 
is a short one. It is “roses, roses all the way ” for a brief 
interval, but the roses have hardly had time to wither 
before we find that the patriot was a working-man in disguise, 
or a friend of the working-man. A patriot may be defined 
as a man in khaki—preferably a dead one. He is a person 
who is not only loyal to his country, but loyal to US. No 
sooner does he change out of khaki into the uniform of a 
railway-porter than he is transformed into an outcast. 
Society turns on him with a turkey-cock’s gobbling rage, 
and speaks of him as though he were a Hun or a traitor. 
And those who suggest that there may be something to be 
said for him are denounced with the same fatuous fury 
of hostility. Rupert Brooke’s love of England would not 
have saved him from the accusation of being an enemy of 
England. He said, “The men are always right,” and, 
though he said it with the reservations that any man of 
philosophic temper must make, he thereby wrote himself 
down the enemy of all those whose golden rule it is that 
**the masters are always right.” For ourselves, we admit 
that neither proposition is philosophically defensible. If 
we had to choose, however, between the one proposition 
and the other, we confess our preference for the gospel 
according to Rupert Brooke and Clayhanger. In any 
given strike, the victory of the man would mean better 
food and a better chance for the children of the rising 
generation, while the victory of the masters would mean 
worse food and a worse chance for the children of the rising 
generation. It seems to us that in a strike all other issues 
but this are but the specious pretexts of muddled men at 
war. 

If the average leader-writer had realised this at the 
beginning of the week, he would surely have hesitated 
before inciting the middle-classes of the country to declare 
a class-war against the workers. The greater part of the 


London Press, instead of pausing before committing the 
country to a policy of disaster—instead even of acting onthe 
cautious assumption that the men may be sometimes right 





—took up the challenge of the railwaymen with a flush 
of rapture as though the war frenzy had broken out again. 
The conflict was announced to be “ one of life and death.” 
“Like the war with Germany,” said the Times, “ it must 
be a fight to a finish.” Those who would serve as volunteers 
against the strike were assured that they would be “serving 
the State and the nation as truly as our soldiers did in the 
trenches.” They were even told that they would be 
“working for the same cause—for the cause of ordered 
and democratic freedom.” All the artillery of war-time 
clichés was brought into action in order to persuade the 
upper and middle classes that the battle against the railway- 
men was but a logical continuation of the Battle of Ypres. 
The railwaymen were credited with exhibiting, one after 
another, the characteristics of the savage Hun. The middle- 
classes were told that they were “defending themselves 
now, as then, against an attack inspired by greed, ambition 
and lust of power.” “All the evidence goes to show,” 
continued the writer in the Times, “‘ that they have grasped 
the essential character of the present conflict, as they 
grasped that of the war, and are meeting it with the 
same undismayed and indignant resolution.” Sub-editors 
resurrected appropriate war-time cross-headings, such as 
“A Determination to ‘See It Through.” Reporters, 
describing the attitude of the public, informed us that 
“there was something in their behaviour which recalled 
the way they met the greater war ; a setting of the shoulders 
indicative of a determination to see it through.” The 
Londoner, in so far as he was hostile to the strike—and it 
was only in so far as he was hostile to the strike that he 
got into the papers—was held up to himself as a sort of 
war-time hero who “turned hardships into pleasing ad- 
ventures,” and “bestowed sympathy and help on the 
weak and old”: 

At the same time, something indefinable in his manner left no 
misgiving on his attitude toward the sudden strike. He was setting 
his teeth against it ; so that, where his amiability was most brightly 
manifested, one recalled Mr. Kipling’s advice, for all whom it may 
concern, to beware of our countrymen when they grow polite. 

As for the railwaymen, like the enemy in war, they were 
immediately found guilty of a number of atrocities. Both 
in the news columns and in leading articles attention was 
called to their “ callous behaviour” in carrying out their 
threat to bring the trains to a standstill at midnight and 
driving ‘‘comfortably home in motor-cars,” while the 
passengers were left stranded on the line. Strange that 
no reporter could rise to the occasion and describe them 
as jeering at their victims. Worse than this, “in London 
the railway horses had been left to look after themselves,” 
“There is no need,” we were told, ‘to emphasize the 
cruelty of such a decision.”” There was no evidence that 
a single horse had been left without food or drink; and, 
indeed, when the men turned up and offered to feed the 
horses, one great railway company warned them off as 
trespassers. But it is necessary that one’s enemy should 
be an atrocious person. And so the story of cruelty to 
horses was sent forth as first-rate propaganda against 
the strikers. ‘‘The only effect of these and the like 
incidents,” as the Times said, “is to fan the flame of public 
resentment, which appears to be burning strongly and 
steadily in all quarters.” Yes, to those who are anxious 
to ‘‘ fan the flame,” stories of this kind are as serviceable 
as the tale of the mutilated Belgian child. Some of us, 
however, are not particularly anxious to see English 
civilisation going up in a bonfire. We should have thought 
that any sane man would realise that the great need of 
the hour is not a horde of incendiaries, but the humane 
interposition of the fire brigade. 

Once let us believe, however, that the strikers are the 
successors of the Germans in a war for world-power or 
downfall, and no steps that we can take against them will 
seem too strong. If the mob does not begin a campaign 
of hysterical violence against the strikers, as it did against 
the “‘ aliens” during the “ greater war,” it will not be the 
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fault of the capitalist Press. The Times, which has for 
three generations denounced boycotting in Ireland as one 
of the most odious of crimes, would apparently regard 
it as a virtue if directed against workers. The public, it 
tells us, “‘ have a most powerful weapon in their own hands, 
and are beginning to use it spontaneously. In some places 
they are bringing their resentment directly to bear on the 
strikers, and refusing to have any dealings with them.” 
Soldiers and sailors are apparently to be encouraged to 
take still more drastic steps than a semi-pacifie boycott. 
A Times reporter, describing a railway journey under 
strike conditions from Grantham to King’s Cross, relates 
grimly : 

The general feeling seemed to be that if the strike could be run 
so that it would affect men only there would have been no great 
cause for compiaint, but that by making women and children suffer 
the strikers were hitting “‘ below the belt.” The feeling of Service 
men was shown by an incident at one of our stopping places. Three 
sailors, walking along the platform, came across a picket, easily 
distinguished by the rosettes they were wearing. The sailors 
apparently were quite unfamiliar with its significance, for one of 
them called out, ‘* Say, mate, can you tell me where we can get a 
wash and something toeat? This blooming line has broken down.” 
“ That is your look-out, not ours,” was the reply. The sailor, still 
trying to be friendly, pointing to the rosette, inquired,“‘ What is 
that? Are you going to a wedding?” He was informed that it 
signified that he was a picket appointed by the railway strikers. 
“ Oh,” said the sailor. ‘* Let me tell you that there are 400 of my 
mates aboard this train, and when they have had a bit to eat, God 
help you if any of those rosettes are seen.” I do not know what 
effect his words had, but I saw no more pickets that night. 


If this be not a cross between a very choice brand of cant 
and a covert incitement to violence, we do not know where 
it is to be found in a respectable newspaper. It is as though 
journalists had actually acquired a taste for the cheap 
prose of hate that passed for patriotism in war-time. 

Journalists would do well to make an effort to remember 
that the railway-men are not foreigners, but Englishmen. 
Practically everything that one reads in the Press is written 
on the assumption that the strikers are not only inspired 
by foreigners, but are a particularly vile race of foreigners 
themselves. We heard a man the other day praising the 
attitude of ‘‘the public” to the strike, and remarking: 
“ As the Daily Express says, there’s a quiet determination 
about the British.” He obviously forgot that the railway- 
guard and the railway-porter were as British as himself, 
and that, if praise is to be served out to Britons, the man 
must have his share as well as the master. 

The truth is, we have only to realise that the strikers, 
instead of being a sort of corporate monster without lineage 
and without a country, are those good-natured persons, 
the railway-guard and the railway-porter, who speak the 
same language as ourselves, and differ only in living far 
thriftier lives, in order to see at once the folly of hating 
them and making them the objects of a class-war. The 
engine-driver and the signal-man are persons whom we 
trust daily with our lives. Why, then, pretend that they 
are like the Kaiser and his legions in Belgium? Any 
reasonable man who allows himself to think for five minutes 
must see that, at a crisis like the present, when there has 
been a revolution in the value of money, there is plenty 
of room for honest misunderstanding about wages among 
men not necessarily criminals. Even if we were to grant 
for the nonce that the men were wrong in this or that 
particular, it is not difficult to understand their passionate 
determination never again to betray their homes into the 
old poverty. They are human beings struggling not for 
profits and luxuries, but for a minimum of decent life. 
They, no less than those who abuse them, are the nation, 
and they have shown themselves as willing as those who 
abuse them to make sacrifices for the nation. The idea 
of accusing an unfortunate railway-porter at Clapham 
Junction of ‘ ambition and lust of power,” as the Times 
does by implication, is too ludicrous to bear a moment’s 
examination. Strikers are, as a rule, human beings con- 


siderably below that luxury line at which “‘ ambition and 
become possible as motives of conduct. 
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lust of power 








They are thinking, not of conquests with a rattling sabre, 
but of food and rent and clothes. Thatis why, in a strike 
about wages, it is always safe to give them the benefit 
of the doubt. They are more likely to be guilty of hunger 
than of Hunnishness. They will be the last men in the 
world to turn to revolution while their children have bread. 
The men are always right. They are right even when they 
are wrong. 


ENGLAND DOWN TO GRASS 


ARMERS have brought a fair harvest home, in 
such splendid condition that the corn is flowing 
towards the market at a rate September seldom 
sees. The yield is not up to the average of a 

good year, but the quality is as high as the prices. 
Barley is being gambled for by the brewing interest, 
everything is in demand, and the average farmer is 
going to put money in his purse even though roots are 
not a good crop, hay is short and the prospects of winter 
feeding leave much to be desired. Now, how is the 
agriculturalist, as a class, going to “ thank with brief 
thanksgiving whatever gods may be”? He is going 
to put a part of his arable land down to pasture, he is 
going to dismiss some of his staff, he is going to say that 
he cannot afford to carry on if he does not work with 
a minimum of labour and rely upon the safe but scanty 
profit of grass. 

This position is at once indefensible, provocative 
and foolish. If the farming community had a real 
head, if it had a national executive of men with brains 
and foresight, it would never play into the hands of 
its enemies as it is doing to-day. Farmers have had 
many and genuine grievances, they have them still, 
and during the May drought it looked as though their 
plight would soon be desperate. To-day the worst 
anticipations have not been realised, valuable crops 
have made an unexpected recovery, the farmer has 
made money, not all he would like to make; in some 
cases perhaps not all he deserved, but quite enough to 
convince him that if many seasons were like 1919 he 
will have a very fine business in the future instead of a 
very poor one as in the past. Why, then, should he 
seek to injure those who serve him, and in so doing to 
injure himself and his vital national industry ? I don’t 
think the gods have made him mad in order to destroy 
him, the urban population is quite prepared to do that 
for them. To get to the farmer’s mental attitude we 
must consider the forces that have made it what it is. 


In the first place and before doing so it may be 
remarked that the decline in corn production and in 
agricultural employment has already been noted. 
The Workers’ Union has lately sent a protest to the 
Board and on the statistical side, while a small increase 
in arable is noted, there is a big decrease in the amount 
devoted to corn, wheat having receded some thirteen 
per cent and oats by over 200,000 acres. This may 
be due in part to crop rotation, but the real trouble 
is that much of the existing arable is in danger of 
going out of cultivation from now, while unemployment 
in rural England is becoming increasingly common, 
particularly among the old men who can no longer do 
a full day’s work and the lads whose wages are seldom 
earned because they have been fixed too high. My 
sympathies are with the farmer as against the townsman, 
but they are with the agricultural labourer first. If I 
endeavour to set out the farmer's position fully it is lest 
I do him an injustice and in order to prove his reckless- 
ness up to the hilt. Let us remember that his landlords, 
or a large proportion of them, have bolted. The major 
part of the money he has saved since the tide began to 
turn in 1910 and 1911 has gone in the purchase of his 
farm, even though he bought cheaply. He had to buy 
or go, for the restriction that the law imposed upon 
landlords in respect of houses does not extend to farms. 
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Many men who have made what were in truth com- 
pulsory purchases feel they must sit tight, they know 
they are at the mercy of the wind, the weather and the 
urban voter. Again, the farmer labours under a mis- 
conception that he has inherited from his landlord. He 
believes that because he has bought the fee simple of 
a certain part of England he can do what he likes with 
it. ‘* I’m going to do what I think best with my own,” 
said a new landlord to me in all the pride of a purchase 
that, at the time he spoke, was not even completed. He 
laughed when I pointed out that he was no more than a 
trustee and that he holds in trust for England. ‘ That’s 
politics,” he said, suspiciously. “I’m a farmer.” A 

farmer, too. He can tell the state of the tilth 
with his foot, he can pick out the points of any 
bullock, cow, sheep or pig with his eye, tell you their 
weight, how long they will pay for handling and how 
best to handle them. The winds whisper to him of the 
weather and hedgerow hints of seasons ahead. He 
spares no man, himself least of all, and after many 
years “in trade,” as he calls it, he has less money than 
many a petty profiteer of three years’ standing. He 
suspects Government, the Board of Agriculture and 
Labour. There are thousands like him all England 
over. Let those who work as hard and have as many 
disappointments forget their virtues. 

The labourer’s wage has gone ahead. I think myself 
that it has gone far enough as far as minjma are con- 
cerned and that all further rise should be based upon 
work accomplished and profits won, a view that has the 
merit of pleasing nobody. Now, the farmer is often 
afraid of his men. His father robbed them. He has 
made them bear the full burden of the bad years. They 
have their Wages Boards to-day, bodies the farmer 
mistrusts and dislikes and they have their professional 
agitators, the men who cannot distinguish between 
parsnips and carrots, who know nothing of rural life and 
care less. These the farmer hates and they hate the 
farmer. They preach the gospel of minima that are 
an economic impossibility while the present scale of 
prices is maintained, they tell the labourer he can farm 
the land unaided—a dangerous lie. Here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, they leave a discontent that is seldom 
divine and they tend to make the farmer querulous, 
suspicious and exacting. He meets at his local branch 
of the Farmers’ Union and in the weekly market men 
whose minds move in a groove similar to his own. 
They discuss grievances, Government profiteering in 
what they buy, control at work upon much that they 
sell. Like the children in the nursery, some of them 
decide that they won’t play. Others talk big! I’ve 
heard some of the remarks. They will teach the 
Government. They will suffer no dictation. They 
will grass this field and that field and the other field, 
they will teach the several sorts of agitators who come 
down disturbing their men. This is the sort of talk 
that creates atmosphere; those who hear tend to 
believe. It is worth noting that I have seldom 
heard farmers abusing their own workers; they 
abuse those who propose to bring about the mil- 
lennium by reducing hours and increasing wages. This 
may be the right way for the factory. I know nothing 
about factories, and give them gladly enough the benefit 
of the doubt ; but nearly thirty years’ experience of the 
land has taught me the value of the moderate number 
of fine days in the year’s gift and the feeling of blank 
despair that comes when a crop is ripe for harvesting 
and it cannot be reached. 

I am trying to take the middle way. There are a few 
prosperous farmers handling money for the first time in 
strenuous years, who will dismiss men and make pasture 
because they wish to demonstrate that they have the 
power to exercise tyranny ; there are a few who must 
economise or give up because they have not enough 


money. The large class lying between these extremes 
lacks vision, is nervous and irritable, cannot understand 


that the war, in which they piayed no active part, has 
opened the eyes of the blind. The results are that 
arable is passing away from the plough, old men are 
going to sit by empty grates, lads are going to be forced 
to the town and unless this rot is stopped, and promptly, 

iculture in England will be doomed to a long period 
of unrest, mishandling, and reduced productivity. Make 
no mistake, this year’s Returns (up to June 4th) are 
good, very good, but they are misleading as an indication 
of the year to come. 

It is quite clear that the farmer who owns his farm 
ought not to be allowed to turn arable to pasture without 
the consent of the Agricultural Committee of his county, 
and that such permission should never be given if the 
county authorities have a list of capable men who have 
applied for land and cannot get any. Such men should 
have the first pick of the arable at a price based upon 
what the farmer has paid for his farm, plus anything 
up to fifty per cent. that the Agricultural Committee 
agrees by way of profit. Farmers bought in bulk; if 
they purchased good second-class land it is worth about 
eighteen pounds to twenty-four pounds minimum per 
acre wuéasie. Twenty-seven to thirty-six would not 
be too much to pay for a few acres. It goes without 
saying that the labourers with whose services the farmer 
proposed to dispense should have the first refusal, with 
all necessary help, and that they should be allowed to 
retain their cottages. If this were done there would be 
a short, sharp ending to the movement towards grass. 
The farmer does not wish to see his men setting up on 
an acreor two. He never did; he fears lest the example 
spread. The agricultural history of England in the 
time of the Napoleonic wars proves this. Small men 
who could earn a living were alleged to stand between 
the farmer and his capacity to pay big taxes. They were 
dispossessed, their commons were enclosed, they became 
serfs or drifted to the towns. I take it, writing before 
any declaration of agricultural policy has been made by 
the Prime Minister, that the countryside must be pro- 
ductive and populous. To the full extent that the 
farmer is prepared to reduce production or population 
I am convinced he is acting against the best interests 
of the State. If he persists the remedy that our 
legislators, present or to come, adopt to quell his 
tendencies cannot be too drastic, cannot be too 
speedily or ruthlessly applied. The ills he has 
suffered, and they are many, have done no more than 
deprive him of a measure of the profit to which he was 
entitled ; the evil that he proposes in so many places 
to do, and to do in the next six months or so, is bound 
to affect his country and his fellowmen. 

The amount of food that grass produces whether green 
or in the form of hay is not a third of what can be 
produced from the same area of suitable land under the 
plough. Recent experiments at the Harper-Adams 
Agricultural College in Shropshire go to show that it is 
possible to keep twelve cows on twenty acres of land 
suitably treated, to keep them well and make a good 
profit out of milk at less than the present and prospective 
prices. So far as labour is concerned it is safe to say 
that the area of arable that would require fifty men could 
be handled by eight if it were under grass. It follows 
then that farmers must not “ ca’ canny.” 

They must stick to their job, balance control against 
minimum prices, farm what they can handle properly 
and effectively with a full complement of labour, and 
offer to the county authorities all that they are unable 
or unwilling to turn to the best account. They will do 
well to consider for a moment the plight of Europe, the 
world shortage of food, the ever-growing dangers of our 
insular position and the dilated eye with which their 
effort or lack of effort will be scrutinised. Then they 
will pause before they imitate those forbears of some 
of their livestock, who, finding themselves in Gadara 
when the world was younger, rushed suddenly down a 
steep hill. 8. L, B. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


F Parliament were now in session it might, among other 
things, invite the Prime Minister to say whether at the 
moment when he was attaching the label of anarchism 

to the railwaymen’s cause the newspapers were not being 
entreated by other Ministers to discourage the use of such 
language during the strike. Assuming the reply to be in 
the affirmative, as I believe it would have to be, the ques- 
tioner might then go on to inquire whether this meant that 
the motive of the appeal to the Press was merely to secure 
a clear sky-line for the better display of the Georgian fire- 
works. That, at any rate, was the effect. Till a bad 
example was set by the head of the Government, the news- 
ve aa on the whole, had spoken with moderation and 
ance. 
* * * 


Considering the readiness with which Mr. Lloyd George 
resorts to such weapons I confess myself a little taken 
aback to find Mr. Thomas and his admirably disguised 
fellow-anarchists still blandly accepting the theory (doubtless 
highly convenient to Downing Street) that in this as in 
his other failures in statesmanship the Prime Minister is 
really more to be pitied than blamed, since in effect his 

sition is that of a thwarted Solomon. On the lips of 

rd Rothermere or Mr. Garvin, Lord Fisher or even Lord 
Northcliffe, such doctrine might pass; indeed it is the 
hypothesis from which those preachers all start in their 
varying conceptions of their present or former idol’s char- 
acter. Why the railwaymen’s leaders should permit them- 
selves to fall under the spell of the same fallacy I cannot 
imagine. But for one or other of his colleagues, we are 
told, Mr. Lloyd George would have done the right thing ; 
unfortunately, one of the Geddes brothers held up a for- 
bidding hand, and forthwith he quailed and capitulated. 
Though always man enough to see what ought to be 
done, yet he is rarely man enough to do it—such, in a 
word, is the fatal testimony of his numerous, though in 
some instances, half-involuntary apologists. 

* * * 


Politically, the strike may bring one small, if fleeting, 
advantage to the Government by helping their candidate 
to save the seat at Rusholme. Little more than a week 
ago the tide of feeling in the constituency was declared 
by good judges to be steadily risifg against the Coalition 
nominee, whereas to-day there are said to be signs that the 
current has become confused and fluctuating If this 
should prove to be so. it will not be surprising, since the 
constituency, as the Liberal candidate’s supporters have 
been insisting in support of their appea! to Labour to allow 
Mr. Pringle a clear run, is in no marked sense an industrial 
quarter, but is rather a typical mixed suburb largely domin- 
ated by clerks and warehousemen. Even so, its vote 
should be none the less interesting because of the new issues 
that have so suddenly arisen to eclipse the old, especially 
as it has the reputation of being an exceptionally sensitive 
and accurate register of the general political weather. 

* * * 


A big Government win at the present moment, a victory 
brought off by what the Geddes brothers would call a 
really definitive majority, might have far-reaching conse- 
quences. Suppose the official Unionist candidate at Rus- 
holme were to hold the seat by even only half the 9,000 
majority of last December—what an incentive to a fresh 
appeal to the country! Strategy there need be none, 
at any rate none that would require much research. Obvi- 
ously Labour’s challenge to a dissolution would be the 
retext and direct action, painted in tints of anarchy and 

ninism, the lurid main issue. Some observers profess 
to have discerned a faint foreshadowing of some such scheme 
in the more fanciful periods of the Carnarvon manifesto. 

* 7 * 

Since the Downing Street incident of the “ whispered 
aside” came to the public notice I have been assured by 
Parliamentarians that it is a reflection on the sincerity of 
their debates to suggest, as has been done in relation to 
this affair, that it has ever been the custom, whether on 
the green benches or the red, for members or peers to turn 
a politely deaf ear to such indiscretions. Very much the 








contrary. Occasions indeed can be recalled in both Houses 
when interjections far less inflammatory than Sir Eric 
Geddes’s “‘ You cannot do that ” have kept the pot boiling 
furiously for the rest of the night. Moreover, I am not 
sure from what I have heard in the same connection that 
it would not be a useful thing to have all such promptings 
from behind indicated as a matter of course in the official 
reports, especially in the case of Ministers’ speeches. For 
instance, how much more complete and self-explanatory 
would have been the official report of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
notorious Bullitt speech if the shorthand writer had not 
been constrained to pass over a “ whispered aside ’’ by Mr. 
Bonar Law, the effect of which, as was generally observed 
at the time, was to ensnare the Prime Minister into his 
embarrassed and unhappy allusion to “‘some young 
American.” Possibly Mr. Bullitt, had he known how it 
happened, would have condoned the affront and thus 
spared our casuists some of their recent exercises in hair- 
splitting. 
* * * 

With the possible exceptions of Scotland Yard and Mr. 
Shortt, everybody will be glad to hear that when Parliament 
reassembles, the Government are to be challenged in earnest 
to produce the evidence on which the Prime Minister was 
led at the beginning of the strike to launch his theory of an 
anarchist conspiracy. As Mr. Lloyd George is understood 
to repudiate the suggestion that the phrase was merely 
thrown out at random and without even a prima facie justifi- 
cation for its use, I think it may be assumed (even if there 
were no other reasons for the assumption) that his authority 
was the lately furbished-up Secret Service Department 
of whose other discoveries in the same line some romantic 
instances were forthcoming a few weeks ago. 

JADE. 


Miscellany 


THE WREN 


N topmost twig the happy wren 

() Pipes high his news to gods and men, 
Puff'd as a hefald and as shrill, 
As full in throat and charged in bill : 
“* Oyez, oyez! It is the case, 
My wife being in a state of grace, 
Four perfect eggs reward her care ; 
The which her increase to declare, 
Not hesitating to disturb ye, 
I now relate orbi et urbi.!”’ 
Maurice HEewLerr. 


Drama 
TOLSTOY’S LIVING CORPSE 


(Apropos or “ REPARATION ” aT THE St. JAMES’s THEATRE.) 


EARLY all the London dramatic critics were 
N unanimous the other day in asserting that Tolstoy's 
Living Corpse, or Reparation as it has been re- 
christened over here, leaves the impression that it was not 
written as a play, but is merely an adaptation for the stage 
of one of the Russian author’s novels. As a matter of fact 
The Living Corpseis not a play in the strict sense of the word, 
although it was conceived as one, for the version which 
was made public after the author’s death is merely a rough 
draft of a play Tolstoy set himself to write in 1900, and, so 
far as we know, never really completed. . 

The acting, and final, version of The Living Corpse was 
compiled after Tolstoy’s death, by his friends, from a series 
of rough sketches and drafts of the various scenes found 
amongst his posthumous manuscripts; sketches and 
drafts so rough and incomplete that many sentences 
were left unfinished, many characters merely outlined or 
hinted at, even their names not being put down in full, 
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but only marked by the first two or three letters. Tolstoy 
wrote or, to be correct, outlined The Living Corpse in 1900, 
immediately after the success of his Power of Darkness at 
the Moscow Art Theatre, which so strongly impressed the 
great Russian writer that he there and then promised the 
directors of the theatre to write a new play for them, and 
set to work at it. Shortly after that he renounced all 
purely imaginative work, so never kept his promise. This 
unkept promise of Tolstoy’s was not forgotten by his heirs 
and executors who, although Tolstoy during his lifetime 
had renounced all his copyrights, believed it their duty 
to grant the right of first production of The Living Corpse 
to the Moscow Art Theatre, on whose stage it first saw the 
light in the late autumn of 1911. 

The story of the play is derived from a real fact—a case 
which had come up to trial at the Moscow Criminal Assizes, 
and which was told to Tolstoy by his friend, the late Professor 
Davidoff, then President of the Moscow Criminal Court. It 
may be interesting to add that the original Fedya Protassov 
was a man named Gimmer, a German foreman employed 
in a big factory at Stchelkovo, near Moscow. His son, who 
told me the original story of his father’s life, is the well- 
known Russian social democrat writer, N. N. Soukhanov, 
up to a year ago chief editor of Maxim Gorki’s paper Novaya 
Zhisn. Tolstoy took the bare facts of this story for his play, 
but changed the names, social standing and general milieu 
of the principal characters, introducing a lot of imaginary 
ones, such as the gipsy girl Masha—a tribute perhaps to 
the famous Moscow gipsies and their music, of which Tolstoy 
in his younger days was so fond. Whether Tolstoy ever 
finished The Living Corpse or not has never been ascertained, 
as, owing to an unhappy controversy between Countess 
Sophia Tolstoy, the author’s widow, and his literary execu- 
tors (Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, his daughter, and Mr. 
W. Tchertkov, his friend) a certain portion of his manuscripts, 
which were in possession of Countess Sophia, were, on his 
death, immediately handed over by the Countess to the 
Moscow Rumjantzev Museum, under the stipulation that 
they would not be made public before her death. 

I believe I am right in§saying that seldom was a theatre 
obliged to face greater difficulties than we at Moscow were 
when we decided to produce this skeleton play, with 
its forty-two characters, twelve different settings, and two 
large and varied mass-scenes. But these were only the 
external difficulties of the production. Greater and more 
serious were the “inside” difficulties from the point of 
view of acting, as the play—as it was in its skeleton form— 
demanded a tremendous exertion from all the forces of our 
theatre so as to be able to approach and produce this rough 
draft or scenario without leaving the impression on the 
public of something unfinished, incomplete, something 
reminiscent more of a film or a crude melodrama than a 
play by such a serious and sincere author as Tolstoy. The 
difficulties to be overcome by the actors were enormous, 
as nearly all the minor parts and, as a matter of 
fact, most of the chief ones, with the exception of Fedya, 
are, as already mentioned, only hinted at; but they 
had to be acted, and were acted, so as to seem live 
people, characters worthy of their potential creator, Tolstoy. 
And if the Moscow Art Theatre succeeded, as both Russian 
dramatic criticism and public assured us, in transforming 
this rough scenario into a complete, finished play on our 
stage, I take the liberty to say that this transformation 
was only due to the working system of the Art Theatre, the 
pious and reverential feeling of our actors and actresses for 
Tolstoy and his works, the perfect harmony and unity in 
the acting and emotional interpretation of these roughly 
outlined parts, as a result of three months’ continuous 
rehearsing and hard work. 

After seeing two other productions of The Living- Corpse— 
by Reinhardt in Berlin and by Mr. Henry Ainleyin London— 
on which very great care and a lot of trouble has been 
spent, and with very good results, I must, nevertheless, 
confess that neither of them have managed (and I am sup- 


ported in this assertion by both the German and British 
critics) to dispel the impression of the “ unfinishedness ” 
of Tolstoy’s play. The Reinhardt production perhaps 
less, as there at least one felt a certain unity and harmony 
in the acting, a factor which was rather conspicuous by 
its absence in the London production, A few of the 
actors had caught and reproduced the real spirit of Tolstoy’s 
drama in practically all its varying hues (Mr. Henry Ainley 
as Fedya, Mr. Ion Swinley as Victor Karenin, Mr. 
Otho} Stuart as Prince Abreskov), but the others had 
based their acting on whatever forms of the drama suited 
them best: Miss Athene Seyler giving in Liza an example 
of sentimental drama, Miss Agnes Thomas as Liza’s 
mother—light comedy, Mr. Claude Rains as Ivan Petro- 
vich—a music-hall burlesque, Mr. Howard Rose as the 
examining magistrate—a bit of Lyceum melodrama coloured 
with the ‘Russian atmosphere” of penny-dreadfuls, 
and Miss Alice Moffat even managing to make out of the 
gipsy-girl Masha, the “lady-lead”’ of the play, a colour- 
less character of third-rate importance. And only the great 
talent of Mr. Henry Ainley, who, as I believe, is England’s 
most highly-gifted actor to-day, made Fedya a real 
living character, a real live Russian, as he was conceived 
and created by Tolstoy. In his impersonation of 
Fedya, Mr. Ainley reminds me of Moskvin, the original 
creator of the part in Moscow; and itis a striking coincidence, 
because I know Mr. Ainley has never seen Moskvin, Both 
have in one way given the same interpretation of the part ; 
neither of them for a single moment gives you the impression 
that Fedya, as conceived by the author, even ceased to 
be a “gentleman,” an aristocrat, even when he fell to 
the lowest of the ‘lower depths.” 

The London production of The Living Corpse on the whole 
is characterised by the honest desire of the producers to con- 
vey and conserve as faithfully as possible the Russian local 
colour of the original. Some of the scenes have been care- 
fully copied from photographs of the Moscow Art Theatre’s 
original production. Anda great deal has been achieved inthis 
direction. Of course, there were some unhappy attempts, 
such as a screaming prominence of ikons (in the wrong places) 
and portraits of the Czar (idem). And the most unlucky 
mistake was the costume of the examining magistrate, 
who masqueraded as something between a Cossack officer 
and the superintendent of a fire-brigade, whereas as an 
official of the Ministry of Justice he ought to be in the 
uniform of that part of the Civil Service or simply in mufti. 
I might, besides, point out that all the gipsy songs were 
“wrong.” Tolstoy lays much stress on the fact that the 
songs sung by Masha and her companions were very 
rare and old—thence the presence of the musician who tries 
to write them down. He also gives the exact titles of all 
the songs. The Moscow Art Theatre had a good deal of 
difficulty in unearthing these songs, which were no longer 
sung by the gipsies in 1911, and after a lot of hunting, 
we found an old gipsy lady who knew them, but only with 
much coaxing and bribing could she be induced to sing them 
into a phonograph, from which they were later taken down 
on paper. Copies of these songs are to be found in London— 
I believe Dr. Hagberg Wright, of the London Library, has 
a set ofthem. The songs sung at the St. James’s are merely 
modern “imitations” of real gipsy songs, and the last one 
of the lot, as a matter of fact, was not even that, but simply 
a “Great Russian” song, of the kind that never would be 
sung by gipsies. But, as I have already remarked, these 
are minor details, noticeable only by those who have lived 
in Russia, and in no way do they diminish the merits of 
the production and the real artistic pleasure derived from 
Mr. Ainley’s fine acting. I think the serious British theatre- 
going public owes a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Ainley 
and Gilbert Miller for their courage in producing a Tolstoy 
play on the London commercial stage, especially at such a 
moment when there is not to be found in any London theatre 
even ah English play that may aspire to the adjective 
“literary.” M. LYKIARDOPOULOS. 
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By HENRY W. WOLFF, Author of “ The Future of our 
Agriculture,”’ etc. 
FOURTH EDITION. NEWLY REVISED AND 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 
Giving a History of the Origin and Extension of Co-operative 
Banking, Statistics and a description of the different forms 
in use in various countries. 





Demy 8vo. 4s net. Inland Postage 4d. 
° ° Education for 
The Music of Life, .iaitcitine 
Second Edition. 


By CHARLES T. SMITH. 
With Curricula evolved by Experiment in an Elementary 
School. 
Times.—“ Mr. Smith makes use of all ble media—ear-training, singing, 
dances, correlative literature, formal | —— instruction, topical chats, 
sendy of full scores, a on , harmon dictation 


z. concert-go! ~ a of ts and neighbo' 
m and Monitipel” “authorities. o with a sufficiency of 
5 Eaglan Mr. Smith’s type, we need have no fear for the high artistic future 








Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. Inland Postage, 4d. 


The Making of America: 


A Beek for Britens. 
By F. C. DE SUMICHRAST, Associate Professor Emeritus, 
Harvard University. 


CoNTENTs :—Introduction. Cha I.—Discoverers and Explorers. 
Il.—The English Colonies. III.—Life in the ae O World. IV.—The 
Indian oe V.—The French in America. VI.—The Prelude to the 
Revolution. VII.—The Crucial Point. VIII.—The Men of the Revolution 
IX.—The Revolution. X.—The War of Independence. XI.—The Break-" 
down of Confederation. XII. the ‘Constitution. XIIi.—Political Parties. 
Pf —Louisiana: War of 1812. XV.—The Slavery Question. XVI.— 

The Crisis. XVII.—The Civil War. XVIII.—After the War. XIX.— 
The Hundred Years’ Peace. XX.—Traditions and Ideals. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. Inland Postage, 6d. 


The Future of the Kanaka. 


By EDWARD JACOMB. 

Contents :—Introduction. Chapter I—The Future of Pacific. 
1—The Scope y de the ey 2—The Islands and Groups Ay Subject of 
this Inquiry. oral Right of Civilised Nations to impose their 
Sontaales ap tons obvaneet Theos 4—Interests of Civilised Races in the 
Pacific. 5—Interests and igitte of the Aloriglnal Inhabitants in the Pacific. 
6—Causes of Native Decadence in the Pacific. Cha Il.—Government. 





4—The Labour 

Question in the Pacific. 5—The ‘Administration of Justice in the Pacific. 
6—The Proper Functions of Officials. 7—Education. Chapter I[II.— 
Missions. 1—The Object and Functions of Missions. 2—The Melanesian 
Mission —pt 1916. 3—The New Policy of the Melanesian Mission. 4—The 
Presb: and other Missions in the New Hebrides. 5—The Melanesian 
Missions com; . 6—The Future of Missions in the Pacific. 

Cha IV.—The Future of the Kanaka. 1—Similarity of the Past Policy 
in Pacific with that in other parts of the World. 2—The Future of the 

. %—Division of the Pacific after the War. 





Two New and Important Books by 
J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D. 


Credit of the Nations. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth 12s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 6d. 


This study of war finance up to the entrance of America as a eg 
is the result of oa. ——- of the oe ne the bell 


ofa te - = 
second to no other in importance. . 
Dr. Se eae 2 Sines most Wuntanting both the operations 
and their actual bearing upon the progress of the war 
Nine charts illustrate the Varlous credit movements, 


Money and Prices. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 6d. 


and Inflation —Agricultura! Unrest — Socialism in the Price Question — 
A Monetary System for Santo Domingo—The Refunding Bill of 188i— 
as Bank Issues—The Monetary Commission of 1897—Appendix 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


By the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, author of 
“‘Shakespeare and Chapman,” “The Economics of 
Progress,”’ etc., etc. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
The author’s aim in this book is to present political history at once in 
its national and its personal oe treating the personalities of politicians 
as important 7, but studying at the same time the whole intellectual 
environment. A special feature +’, the volume is a long chapter on “ The 
Social Evolution,” setting forth the nation’s p from tion to 
generation, in commerce, industry, morals, education, literature, art, science, 
and well-being. 


MY COMMONPLACE BOOK. 
By J. T. HACKETT. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


A rich collection of choice extracts from the verse and prose of both famous 
and lesser-known writers. The work is coplousl na and unconventionally 
annotated ; the annotations forming, in fact, part of the charm of a fascinating 











book. 
“ This age volume .. . is as! to be of the greatest use to | 
literary students of to-day. Hac a. out of his richly stored | 


mind, recalls at every turn the amuit application of the ideas of | 
the great mens stylists, and ‘thinkers whom he quotes.’’—Con- 
temporary 


THE LAND AND THE SOLDIER. | 
By FREDERICK C. HOWE, author of “ The Only 
Possible Peace,”’ etc. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


The author believes that this is the moment for extensive social and | 
agricultural reconstruction; the large bodies of returning soldiers on the 
outlook for work gives an unparalleled Meee A for experiment toward 
this. The author advances a broad and thoughtful programme, looking 
toward an extensive agricultural and social organisation, and based upon 
along pe —¥ study of experiments in this line in other times and countries 
as well as here 


PEACE-MAKING AT PARIS. 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Huddleston tells a plain tale without exaggeration. It abounds 
in shrewd little character sketches and ewiftly-recorded incidents.’’"— Daily 


“ It succeeds in giving an unmistakable picture. It is not directly critical, 
but anybody who turns over its pases will understand the reasons for the 
failure of the Conference. The ptions of persons and incidents are | 
happy and illuminating.” — Manchester Duerdion. 


DRAKE, NELSON AND NAPOLEON : 
Studies. 


By SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN, Bart. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Sir Walter Runciman’s book will appeal to mang get even those | 
who are soaked in the copious literature of Nelson an Napoleon by reason 
of its h ity and y Times 
“This very lively and discursive book is full of controversial matter. 
Its es give the author’s personal outlook, challenging contradiction, 
defying accepted opinions, floating popular prejudices in the breeziest 
manner.” —Yorkshire Post. 


THE CANDIDATE’S PROGRESS. 


A Novel by J. A. FARRER. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. | 
| 





This is a jeu d’esprit, a political skit which pokes eee evenly at all 
rties, especially at so-called democratic re) m as exemplified 
tat a Parliamentary election conducted largely Poy tt the cynical wiles of an 


—_— —_. 
te (a Conservative), who tells the story in the first person, 

ma all the local élite and has patiently to listen to crusted Toryiam ; 
he gets heavy orthodox support from the ~~ i and the Church, and is | 
involved in expensive ex ences in competi ilanthropy with the | 
Liberal candidate. He finds it necessary to take ion lessons; eventually =| 
—after incredible exertions—he gets in by five an but tnisisonly part | 
of an extravaganza which has the great merit of being founded la: y ng 
fact and the observation of a political expert who is also a master of iro 


THE ARROW OF GOLD. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD. Cloth, 8s. net. 


“The appearance of a new Conrad, such as ‘The Arrow of Gold,’” says 
mr. Thomas Seccombe in the Daily Chronicle, “ marks an epoch in the literary 
life of quite a group of people.” | 

“To Mr. Conrad we owe the vision of another world and strange stars ; 
not only a ‘world in Aw remote from us in space, but a world transfigured, 

vi , and cast into the shadow by the light of his great imagination.” — 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE LEGEND OF RONCEVAUX. | 
Adapted from “ La Chanson de Roland,” by SUSANNA | 
H. ULOTH. With four illustrations by JoHN 
LiITTLEJOuNS, R.B.A. Cloth, 5s. net. 
Mrs. Uloth has written a metrical and rhymed version of the most important 








of the “ Chanson,” namely, the story of the treachery which led to the 
ttle of Roncevaux, and the thrilling series of encounters which terminated 
in the heroic death of Oliver and the lonely and mystical death of Roland. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


F by the time these lines appear. Oh for a less tedious 
equivalent for that phrase! If by the time these 
words are in print. If by the time these sentiments 

reach my readers, Well, if by the time this paper comes 
out. That is better, but the point is: suppose it didn’t 
come out? As (yes) these lines are penned the crisis is 
already too acute for comfort. At Caxton Hall there are 
meeting the Dockers, the Busmen, the Cabmen, in fact all 
those who, in the absence of the railwaymen, have still 
consented to move about our goods and persons. It is 
clear that were there a general transport strike the publi- 
cation of papers would be very difficult, and the publication 
of books would probably stop dead. But there were others 
than transport workers at Caxton Hall. The printers were 
there. It would have been agreeable to suppose that 
they have a peculiar affection for the memory of William 
Caxton of Westminster and regard the Hall as his local 
shrine ; but it would be more truthful to say that they have 
begun to read the works they print and have come to the 
conclusion that a blow at the newspapers would be a blow 
at the strikers’ enemies, I have not heard it suggested 
that a partial printers’ strike is considered feasible ; if, 
I am told, the printers came out at all they would come 
out in a body. It may be that before the consummation 
I first mentioned a settlement will be in sight and the 
spread of the strike averted. But at the moment there is 
a great darkness ahead, a long-drawn unimaginable struggle 
ending one knows not how. Suppose, with or without 
Civil War, Revolution, red ruin and the breaking up of 
laws, we do have strikes so diverse and peculiar that the 
torrent from the press dries up. Suppose we shiver this 
autumn before our empty grates and bite our rationed 
crusts, without papers to tell us the news and only old books 
to read. Shall we ever spare a thought for the unfortunate 
books that were written, announced, even roughly printed, 
but that died in their cradles or, at least, must lie entranced, 
a thousand sleeping beauties, or beasts, until wakened by 
the fairy touch of Concord ? 


* * * 


I look over the autumn lists with compassion. The 
sword of Herod hangs over these innocents; they have 
been born and named, but they may be blasted with the 
chill of death before they have learned to walk ; the stroke 
of doom will find them out where they lie. How lightly, 
before they were thus threatened, one regarded them ! 
There would be autumn books, as there always are, and no 
doubt some of them would be readable. One scarcely 
gave them a second thought ; what were they except trifling 
dispensable additions to the millions in the British Museum 
Library ? But if they did not come out, if they remained 
unfuifilled promises, I think that in the evenings of those 
months of our sullen broils they would gradually for me 
acquire romance. I should begin thinking of them with 
that acuteness of unsatisfied longing that is evoked by 
the memory of the great lost books of antiquity and of which 
one has a tinge when one reads of some work that a great 
writer conceived but never carried out. Those books 
already described with all the circumstance of size and 
shape, of cloth extra and demy 8vo, would, in my imagina- 
tion, creep up, ascending the highest heaven of invention, 
until they took their places beside the noble and glorious 
shapes of Sappho’s lost lyrics and the unwritten Arthuriad 


of Milton. 
* * * 


It may be that, my appetite for the military and the 
naval having grown cloyed, I should miss less than most 
people the diverse memoirs—or should I call them bombard- 


ments—of Field-Marshal von Ludendorff, of Admiral of 
the Fleet Lord Fisher, and of Admiral Tirpitz. Sir George 
Arthur’s Life of Lord Kitchener I am uncertain about. 
I cannot conceive that I shall read it if it does come out ; 
but if it does not I think it quite possible that curiosity 
about Lord Kitchener may grow in me like an abscess 
until I feel that he of all men living or dead is the one 
of whom I should most like to get a clear and just con- 
ception. Thereseem, I shall becomforted to reflect, to be very 
few conspicuous books of poetry in the autumn lists. The 
most notable poet by whom a book is announced is Mr. 
A. E. Housman. But the book is not a successor to the 
Shropshire Lad, but a new volume in Mr. Housman’s 
edition of Manilius, a late Latin who wrote bad astronomy 
in worse verse. Persons more competent to judge than I 
say that the edition is one of the most masterly in the history 
of classical studies. Messrs, Chatto, I observe, are publish- 
ing an English edition of Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s William Booth 
and other Poems. Should the book be a literal reprint of 
the old American book, which I have seen, I shall not be 
so disappointed to miss it; but if a selection from Mr. 
Lindsay’s later work is in it I shall grieve if it does not 
appear before the leaves fall. Whether the long-needed 
and at-last-promised selection from Swinburne has been 
definitely announced for the autumn I do not remember. 


* * * 


Two books of unusual literary interest appear in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s list: Mr. Festing-Jones’s Life of (Erewhon) 
Butler and Mr. Lubbock’s edition of Henry James’s letters. 
Messrs. Macmillan have also promised Professor Gregory 
Smith’s Ben Jonson. Mr. Fisher Unwin announces a 
new volume of character studies by Mr. Raymond, who 
wrote Uncensored Celebrities, and Messrs. Chatto a new 
volume of essays by that very active corpse, the mysterious 
Mr. Barbellion. This firm, which has been showing remark- 
able enterprise lately, has also promised Tchekov’s Letters 
and. Mr. Maurice Baring’s Rownd the World in any Number 
of Days, the illustrations to which were done by one of 
the most amusing of amateur comic artists, the late Lord 
Basil Blackwood, who was killed in France. I believe 
that Dr. Ethel Smyth’s Memois, announced by Longmans, 
contain a great variety of entertaining things. In Hodder’s 
list is a new W. H. Hudson—The Book of a Naturalist. 
Reprints include a new and out-of-the-way series from the 
new firm of Philip Allan, and Mr. Pearsall Smith’s selection 
(Oxford University Press) from Donne’s Sermons. Donne’s 
rank, or rather his reputation, is higher now than ever 
since his own century ; the splendours of his prose are very 
little known. There are in the lists novels by most of the 
usual novelists; my own eye is particularly attracted by 
Mr. Brett-Young’s The Young Physician and Mr. Edward 
Shanks’s The Old Indispensables, a romance oi the Civil 
Service. There is also—and my heart, if these books did 
not appear, would hanker for this more than for any—a 
new shocker by Mr. Sax Rohmer, The Golden Scorpion. 
The title is engaging. 


* * * 


There are some interesting books among them. It 
would be a pity not to have them: above all, if we did 
have the worst winter on record, diversion would be more 
necessary than ever. But, I do not seriously anticipate 
either red ruin or a printers’ strike. I am of the optimists 
who believe that the secret of England’s greatness lies in 
the sense of her people and the plasticity of her politicians, 
people who exercise self-restraint at crises, and statesmen 
who yield ground before it is too late. And being of the 
hopeful school who always think that “a bridge will be 
built,” I think that with luck we may get all these books 
before Christmas. But they will not seem so good as 
they would have seemed had they not been published. 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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MR. SHAW OFF COLOUR 


Heartbreak House and Other Plays. By Bernarp Suaw. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Shaw has always been frank with his public. Long 
ago he discussed with it the notion which had risen in his 
breast but which had not occurred to,anyone else, and 
which a more reticent man might have kept to himself, 
that his plays were in some respect superior to those of 
Shakespeare. He followed this up by the assertion, prob- 
ably justified, that his vogue was in large part due to his 
advertisement of his own personality. He continues this 
frankness in his new volume by exhibiting his worst work 
to his readers, work which a less candid writer would have 
kept in a cupboard, thereby allowing the public to suppose 
that the average excellence of his mind was higher than 
in fact it was. 

Heartbreak House, a play so far not performed, is the 
longest piece in this volume, and purports to be a descrip- 
tion of “cultured, leisured Europe” before and during 
the war. Mr. Shaw apparently began to write it in 1913 
and the climax in the last act is produced by bombs dropped 
from German aircraft. It is therefore legitimate to suppose 
that Mr. Shaw altered his original conception of the play 
while he was writing it—unless, as he seems to suggest, 
he foresaw in 1918 not only the war but the course that it 
was to take, and all the effects it was to produce. It is 
remarkable, however, that until the air-raid there is nothing 
whatever to show the reader that the play is set in the war- 
period. 

But, before we come to the play, there is a preface of 
forty-seven pages, which, since Mr. Shaw has written it 
and published it, deserves attention. Unfortunately, it 
does not, as Mr. Shaw’s prefaces usually do, set out in 
lively if illogical fashion to expound a view which had not 
previously been thought of. It is, in effect, a repetition 
of arguments which Mr. Shaw has used before, set out in 
the form of a gigantic Shavian non sequitur. It begins 
with an indictment of European, and especially English, 
society before the war, and proceeds jerkily, but conse- 
cutively, through several pages of miscellaneous denuncia- 
tions directed against war-fever, Flag Days and the unwritten 
law. But suddenly the reader, whose attention has been 
distracted from the main flow of the argument by the mental 
effort required to correct Mr. Shaw’s misstatements of 
detail, finds with surprise that he is ploughing through a 
number of exceedingly familiar arguments about the condi- 
tion of the English theatre. It is hard to resist the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Shaw’s frenzies about English society and 
the war are largely provoked by the fact that the intel- 
lectual theatre has suffered a certain eclipse during the 
last five years. 

It would take far too much space, and it would be weari- 
some, to attempt to controvert the statements made in 
this remarkable composition. But two or three may be 
selected as examples. This, for instance : 


When the Germans bombed the Cathedral of Rheims the world 
rang with the horror of the sacrilege. When they bombed the 
Little Theatre in the Adelphi, and narrowly mi bombing two 
writers of plays who lived within a few yards of it, the fact was not 
even mentioned in the papers. 

The war seems to have destroyed Mr. Shaw’s sense of 
humour. 


a ee peal to the senses no theatre ever built could touch 

the fane at Rheims : no actress could rival its Vi in beauty, 

nor any operatic tenor look otherwise than a fool beside its David. 

Does Mr. Shaw suppose that the operatic tenor’s appeal 
to the senses springs from his appearance ? 

When the armistice at last set me free to tell the truth about 
the war at the following General Election, a soldier said to acandidate 
whom I was supporting, “ If I had known all that in 1914, they 
would never have got me into khaki.” 

But in the preface to O'Flaherty, V.C., in the same volume, 
Mr. Shaw says: 


It may surprise some “+ to learn we t in 1915 this little play 
was a recruiting S pete I addressed myself quite 
simply to the bu of o recruits, 





Macmillan’s New Books 


Macmillan's Autumn Announcement List post free 
on application. 





Samuel Butler. 
Author of “ Erewhon ” (1835-1902). A Memoir. 
By HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illus- 
trations, including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 vols. 
8vo. 42s. net. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM 


A Private in the Guards. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” etc. 8vo. 10s. 
net. 








STELLA BENSON 
Living Alone. 


By STELLA BENSON, Author of “ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
ERNEST POOLE 


His Family. 


By ERNEST POOLE, Author of “The Harbor.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


His Second Wife. 


By ERNEST POOLE. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd, had 
arranged to publish these five books on 
Friday, October 3rd, but in consequence 
of the present difficulties of distribution 
they have decided to postpone the publii- 
cation until further notice. Meanwhile 
orders will be received through book- 
sellers, and will be executed as soon as 
conditions permit. 


I Pose,”’ etc. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











Messrs. DENT’S New Books 


During the autumn this House will publish the book of 
FIELD-MARSHAL 


HAIG’S DESPATCHES 


Details of this important publication will appear at a later date. 


William Blake: The Man 


By CHARLES GARDNER, Author of “ 

Vesture.” With 12 Reproductions from the Original 
Drawings. Fcap. 4to. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

A careful and sympathetic study of Blake's life, work and 
methods, full of suggestions for further research. 


The Fairy Man 


By L. COPE CORNFORD. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 
cherming fantasy of modern London, wherein Merlin 
appears in Puck-like humour. 


From the Hilltops 


By DAVID CAMPBELL. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. ‘4s. 6d. net. 
A story of noble spiritual experience woven around the 
central figure of a magnificent Highland forester. 
BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY BY 
ELEANOR FARJEON 


Singing Games for Children 


Illustrated in Colour and Line, by J. LITTLE- 
JOHNS, R.B.A. Feap. 4to. Cloth. 6s. net. 


A First Chap-Book of Rounds 
A Second Chap-Book of Rounds 


With Music, by H. FARJEON. Notation and Script 
by WINIFRED HOW, and Line Decorations by J. 
GARSIDE. Fcap. 8vo. Paper. is. net each. 











ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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The last extract we shall give is of a somewhat different 
order. It refers.to the horror which was aroused by the 
sinking of the Lusitania: 

Immediately an amazing frenzy swept through the country. 

Men who up to that time had kept their heads now lost them utterly: 

“‘ Killing saloon passengers! What next ?” 

the whole agitation. 

Were this said by any but Mr. Shaw, it would be hard not 
to describe it as a malignant lie. But Mr. Shaw is not 
malignant. He merely—when it suits him—does not think ; 
and, as a substitute for thought, he contradicts whatever 
may be said to him. 

On the top of this preface, the play itself comes as another 
gigantic non sequitur, for it bears no relation to the 
multifarious subjects already raised. Mr. Shaw asserts 
that Heartbreak House is “cultured, leisured Europe ” 
before the war; but it is actually a repository of tiresome 
lunatics and grotesque half-wits who are not revolting 
only because they are so unreal. In the last act a Mr. 
Mazzini Dunn (so typical a name !) observes that the com- 
pany in which he finds himself is a ‘favourable specimen 
of what is best in our English culture,” because ‘“‘ where 
else could I feel perfectly at ease in my pyjamas?” But 
in the section of English society which Mr. Shaw asserts 
that he is satirising, people do not feel at ease in company 
in their pyjamas. Among all these persons there is the 
shadow of a good creation, Captain. Shotover, a retired 
sailor, whose great age has emancipated him from the 
ordinary conventions and delusions of humanity; but 
Mr. Shaw has taken no trouble with him and has left him 
a shadow. The truth appears to be that Mr. Shaw has been 
captivated by the extravagance of the later supplies of 
Strindberg, and imagines that to secure a similareffect only 
the removal of intellectual control is required. He omits 
to notice that Strindberg was really mad and that his work 
does render the inconsequent vigour of insanity. Here we 
have only the vague and tedious drifting of a lethargic 
mind. 

The other and shorter plays which conclude the volume 
are worse, but more negligible. Annajanska, the Bolshevik 
Empress,is a pointless piece which appears to laugh at the 
difficulties of a general under rapidly changing governments 
The Inca of Perusalem satirises the late German Emperor, 
by the customary allusions to his prowess in all branches 
of art and science. Great Catherine, written before the war, 
is a mildly amusing dramatisation of history. Augustus 
Does His Bit descends below the level of pantomime in 
such passages as the following, which would be hooted off 
the stage by the least sophisticated of provincial audiences: 


Tue CrerK: Are you engaged ? 

Avucustus: What business is that of yours? However, if you 
will take the trouble to read the society papers for this week, you 
will see that I am engaged to the Honourable Lucy Popham, youngest 


daughter of —— 
That ain’t what I mean. Can you see a female ? 


THe CLERK: 
Avucustus: Of course I can see a female as easily as a male. 


Do you suppose I’m blind ? 

O’ Flaherty, V.C., whichis the best written and most coherent 
of these shorter plays, is also the only one of them which 
is really offensive. It presents an Irish soldier who enlisted 
in order to escape from the discomfort of his home. No 
doubt such cases existed in England as well as in Ireland, 
but not in sufficient numbers to justify Mr. Shaw’s jaunty 
remark that “ no one will ever k.ow how many men joined 
the army in 1914 and 1915 to escape from tyrants and 
taskmasters, termagants and shrews, none of whom are 
any the less irksome when they happen by ill-luck to be 
also our fathers, our mothers, our wives and our children.” 
This is, of course, another example of his occasional inability 
to use his brains. If he had sat down for a moment to 
think instead of leaping with a caper into the limelight, 
he would have seen that this absurd statement was without 
enough wit to redeem its gratuitous and unpardonable 
offence to the thousands of men who in 1914 and 1915 
suffered incredible mental agony because enlistment meant 
the abandonment of domestic ties. 


was the essence of 


We have dealt unkindly and, we confess, in an unkind 
spirit with this book, because we feel that Mr. Shaw’s 
candour in parading these evidences of the worst he can 
do deserves an equal candour in return. Were there any 
other name on the title-page it would not have been necessary 
to notice it. But Mr. Shaw, though his logic has always 
been liable to lapses, has been a writer of extraordinarily 
vigorous and entertaining comedies. Even Cesar and 
Cleopatra, when once the unhistorical presentment of the 
Queen and the opera-bouffe conception of Ceesar are admitted, 
is an admirably constructed and written play. You Never 
Can Tell has real creations of character. Arms and the 
Man and The Devil’s Disciple are exciting melodramas. 
But Mr. Shaw has always been accustomed to carry off the 
astonishing imperfection and inconsecutiveness of his 
mental processes by a dazzling display of wit and good 
humour. Here the display fails; and what remains is a 
dispiriting spectacle. 


OLD BATTLES 


In Kut and Captivity. By Major E. W. C. Sanpzs, M.C., 
R.E. Murray. 24s. net. ; 

With the Nigerians in German East Africa. By Captain 
W. D. Downes, M.C. Methuen. 15s. net. 

The Salonica Side-Show. By V. J. Szticman. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

A “‘Soldier’s-Eye-View” of Our Armies. By Lieut.-General 
Str Joun Kerr, K.C.B. Murray. 6s. net. 

The battles of the war are already old battles, and this 
is very noticeable in its effect upon war-books. — The war- 
book writer, up to quite a short time ago, still tried to give 
his reader a picture of something strange and new that was 
taking place before his eyes. Major Sandes, Captain 
Downes, and their fellows now write of the war and its 
battles as something which has already passed, and perhaps 
faded, into the limbo of history, national or personal. It 
may, perhaps, be imagination, but it seems to us that 
already we gain something in objectivity and impartiality. 
Certainly Major Sandes’s book is one of the most interesting 
and attractive of war-books which has been published. 
This is partly due, if we may say so, to the author’s character. 
Major Sandes gives a very detailed account, as an eye- 
witness, of the Mesopotamian campaign from the occupation 
of Amarah to the surrender of Kut, and also of the experi- 
ences of the Kut prisoners during their captivity in Asia 
Minor. The book is written with a simplicity and modesty, 
a scrupulous fairness and good temper, which are singularly 
attractive. Major Sandes makes no pretension to literary 
graces, and he is wise enough not to try to adorn a story, 
interesting in itself, with any frills and flounces which are 
by so many people considered to be a necessary — 
of that strange commodity, a book. He gives a plain an 
minute account of what came under his own observation 
during the campaign and during his captivity. The story 
of his own work is not the least interesting part of his book. 
He was in charge of a unit whose work consisted in con- 
structing bridges across the Tigris. Up to the siege of — 
when that particular work necessarily ended, he constructe 
17 bridges across the river between Kurna and Ctesiphon. 
That bare statement may not convey to the reader the 
great dangers and difficulties and hardships which attended 
the task or the skill, courage, and patience with which it - as 
clearly performed. That can only be understood by rea es 
the author’s modest and matter-of-fact account. e 
narrative of his personal experiences during captivity 1s also 
of the highest interest. Major Sandes is one of those rare 
witnesses who have an instinctive understanding of the 
difference in value between hearsay and the evidence of an 
eye-witness. He is meticulous in distinguishing what he 


can from what he cannot speak of from personal — 
His own sufferings during that terrible journey from Ku 
to Asia Minor, and during the subsequent captivity, were 
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Pbilip Allan & Co. 


THE BARBER OF PUTNEY. 
By J. B. MORTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
“A faithful iinage of certain enduring human 
characteristics, affection, comradeship, simple en- 
deavour.”—The Times. 


PRINCESS PIRLIPATINE AND 
‘THE NUTCRACKER. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F’cap 4to, with eight Illustrations in Colour, 
by VIOLET DALE. 6s. net. 


THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE 
OF MIST. by w. w. TARN. 


F’cap 4to, with six Collotype Illustrations by 
SOMERLED MACDONALD. 6s. net. 


ROUNDS FROM A PULPIT: By 


a Padre-Gunner. 
By Captain the Rev. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A., 
Rector of St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Pilgrim's Books. 
F’cap 8vo. 5s. net each. 
No.1. THE PLEASURES OF 
SOLITUDE. By Gro. zImMERMAN. 


Quality Coutt, London, W.C. -.7> 























“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times 





: or thy sake Tobaccal! W 
do anything but die” 
_ -CHARLES 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 











“BOOKS are the Treasured Wealth of the World,” 


There are few pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 
Call at our “ open * * shops and see what little money will purchase this 
“treasured wealth." If you cannot call write for our monthly list of 


BOOK BARGAINS. 
S. KIEK & SON, 16 CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


B O O K S nee tag Seen 


will have it or will get it. Send enquiries. 





























THE PETERSFIELD BOOKSHOP, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD: 
At this bookshop are always on the shelves 10,000 care- 
fully chosen books in every branch of literature. No book 
is stocked unless it is thought to be interesting. Any book 
in existence will be obtained if possible and sent by post. 





RANCIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 
83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, W. 1. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
No. 394.—Catalogue of Books on the Fine Arts, Painters, Engravers, 
Architecture, &c. 
No. 395.—lIllustrated Catalogue of Old World Literature, Early Printed 
Books, Rare and Beautiful Books, Fine Bindings, &c. 
(in preparation). 





BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





(Cataocss of Books in English Literature, including rare works 

by Richard Brathwaite, Thomas Heywood, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dr. Johnson, 

etc., from the Britwell Court, Huth, and other famous collections. Post free on 
application.—P. J. & A. E. Dossi., 77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, 


OOKS.—Scott’s Novels, Best Edit., me og vote. cloth, 1829, £4 10s.; 
Jellicoe, The Grand 22s. 6d. ; Morte d’ ‘Arthur, 2 vols., £6 10s. ; 
spoleon, te Exile at St. Helena, 2 vols., Napoleon - ys D kxile at Elba, 1 vol. (by Norwood 
Young), 21s. 8 vols., illus., pub. "58s. net; Spenser's Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., 
Dent, 1897, E2 10s. ; Wright's ject Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s. ; Swinburne’s Post- 
humous Poems, ha hand-mad: Second Childhood of hn 300 copies done, 308. ; Max Beerbohm’s 
Cartoons, of John Bull,” folio, 2is.; Owen —~ Blakeway’'s 
a 1 of vols., quarto, calf, £5 10s., 1835; Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney’s Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central ‘Africa, 2 Vols., 1828, £2 2s. ; 
Vanity Fair, —— red cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s. ; Punch, 65 vols., £10 10s. ; 
—- Revelation he mg by Henry Melville, 2 vols., 1874, £2 28.'; Carver's 
vels through Norse America, rds, uncut, 1778, £10 10s.; Strickland’s "Queens of 
et. 1845, 12 vols., full calf, £4 4s.; Edwin Arnold's Feast of Belshazzar, a Prize 
am 9 Oxford, 1852, rare, £5 5a: Frank Harris Life Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 28 ; The 
ic, vols. 1 to 36, 36, £12; Burton's lish Earthenware, 1904, £3 ‘Bs. ; Farnie’s 
8 Manual, rare, ist Edit., Cupar, 1857, £4 4s.; John Jasper’s Secret explaining 
Mystery of —, Drood, =~ rare, £3 10s.; Matthew Arnold’s Empedocies on Etna, 
rare, lst Edition, 1 ” Send also for ‘catalogue. If you want a book and have 
falled to find it — ~L. yme. Iam the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries 
purchased.— BAK ER’ SR AT BOOKSHOP, John t Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALEB.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3 ; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 
$6/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch. first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus.. 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols. £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Beho’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cesciaksky's ——" ‘Clocks. iilus., 
42/-; Life of Jack’ Myteen Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britsin, 6 vols., 48/-, cost a SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Qut of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. yen books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Sapess Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE. initia of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
phs —_ —R, ATxinson, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 
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bad enough, but they were notoriously not nearly so bad 
in the case of officers as in that of the rank and file. Three 
points deserve notice. A great deal of the barbarous cruelty 
was inflicted not by the Turks, but by the Arab escorts. 
Major Sandes remarks that much of the neglect—which in 
effect gave rise to ill-treatment and cruelty—was not 
apparently due to active ill-will on the part of the Turks, 
but to their “absolute apathy, dislike of responsibility, 
and incompetence.” Of the Germans Major Sandes writes : 
“In almost every instance it was our bitter enemies the 
Germans who played the part of Good Samaritans. I have 
read of the behaviour of the Germans in Europe; but in 
Turkey-in-Asia, so far as our experience goes, their conduct, 
as a whole, was good, especially towards those in distress.” 
It should be added that Major Sandes, besides recounting 
his own experiences during the campaign, gives a very careful 
account of the military operations in which his unit played 
necessarily only a small but most important part, and this, 
together with the maps and plans, makes his book of real 
value to the student of the tactics, if not the strategy, of 
the first part of the Mesopotamian campaign. , 

Captain Downes intended to do for the East African 
campaign, or for that part of it in which he took part with 
the Nigerian Brigade, what Major Sandes has done for the 
Mesopotamian. It would be difficult to say exactly why 
his success is so much less. The same method of detailed 
description of operations and personal experience is chosen 
by Captain Downes, but somehow or other he misses a 
vivid and interesting picture: the atmosphere soon becomes 
rather foggy and boring. Perhaps it is a question of 
selection. ‘“‘A donkey died of horse sickness,” writes 
Captain Downes, ‘‘ and was buried. Two days later the 
body was dug up and eaten by certain men.”” Major Sandes 
would probably have omitted the donkey and the paragraph. 

We have met Mr. Seligman’ before in his Macedonian 
Musings, and we know what to expect from him: un- 
quenchable and facetious high spirits. His present book is 
not as facetious as his first one—it gives a serious account, 
even with plans, of military operations and makes an 
excursion into policy—but it is quite facetious enough. 
However, it is impossible to quarrel with an author whose 
funniness gives himself so much pleasure. 

Last but not least comes the General. His book is very 
different from the others. It is a survey of the armies and 
their achievements in the past, and an attempt to deduce 
our requirements in the future. The General wants a 
“National Army ” in the future, and an Imperial National 
Army, so that he has to face and to solve the problem of 
Imperial Defence. The scheme is worked out in some 
detail, and is based upon what is called “ universal cadet 
training.” 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange has put a _— face on the labour 
crisis, and prices have not fallen as much as might 
have beenexpected. The dealers, as a precautionary 

measure to prevent a flood of selling on the part of nervous 
holders, marked down prices a bit, and this seems to have 
had the desired effect. In fact, there are already numerous 
buyers in evidence anxious to pick up bargains, a circum- 
stance that is not surprising in a time of vast inflation. 
Moreover, the strike does not affect the profit-earning 
capacity of thousands of concerns whose shares are dealt 
in, such as rubber and oil companies, for instance. What 
does seriously affect the Stock Exchanges is the dis- 
location of the mail services, which results in holding up 
remittances from country clients; if this state of affairs 
continues, business in securities may have to be almost, 
if not wholly, suspended. 


* * * 


Anyone mixing in “ good circles” in the City would 
quickly come to the conclusion that opinion was wholly 


against the railwaymen, and that the action of the latter - 


was universally regarded as either an attempt to hold up a 
nation of forty-five millions of people for the pecuniary 
benefit of half a million men only, or, alternatively, an 
anarchist attempt to transfer power from Parliament to 
one trade union. It would only be by penetrating below 
the surface that other points of view would become dis- 
cernible. In most offices nowadays opinion among the 
clerical staffs is a great deal more advanced than in the 
board rooms. Even in the matter of organisation, apart 
from the steady progress that has been made of late years 
by the National Union of Clerks, the sudden growth of 
the Guilds of bank clerks and insurance clerks that has 
occurred during the part few months, is causing some 
perturbation in the banking and insurance worlds. After 
all economic pressure is felt as much by the “ black-coated 
proletariat ” as by any other section of the population, 
and, except for the fact that they are a? to read the 
most reactionary newspapers, it would strange if this 
class wholly escaped the impulses that are moving the mass 
of the working population. Still, the fact remains that, 
judging by the conversation of big people in the City, 
British working men who strike in large numbers are spoken 
of in the same terms as though they were a foreign enemy ; 
which rather justifies the apprehension expressed by the 
Daily News that the present trouble might develop into a 
war between the bourgeoisie and the working class. 


* * * 


If in such troubled times one may venture to write about 
business, it might be said that the present crisis is a bull 
point for both rubber and oil producing companies. The 
thousands of motor lorries and vehicles of all sorts which 
crowd the roads are consuming rubber and petrol all the 
time. As regards the latter, the following extract from 
an American banker’s letter is of interest : 


The petroleum industry is of vital importance in carrying on the 
operations of modern transportation, trade and manufacturing 
industries. 

The magnitude of the business and its tremendous growth is 
shown by the following figures, taken from the report of the United 
States Geological Survey. 

In the year 1907, the quantity of crude oil sold was 166,095,385 
barrels ; while in 1918 it was about 345,500,000 barrels : an increase 
of 107 per cent. during the past eleven years. 

Gasoline (i.e., petrol ay em in 1918 was about 85,561,000 
barrels, and it is believed that during the current year over 95,000,000 
barrels will be refined. 

The increasing registration of automobiles (from 1,711,339 in 1914 
to 6,146,617 in 1918) and the growing use of farm tractors, together 
with the enormous consumption of fuel oil, is creating a demand for 

troleum products that can only be supplied by an enormous 
increase in the production of crude oil. 


In competent quarters it is asserted that the United States 
will soon be compelled to import oil instead of exporting 
it as at present, and it is noteworthy that British interests 
control the bulk of the production of both rubber and oil 
throughout the world; so that British finance is not quite 
played out. 
* * * 
The John Lysaght bonus scheme is extraordinary, even 
in these days of large distributions of accumulated profits. 
The share capital of this iron and steel concern was £400,000, 
but now reserves of no less than £1,600,000, are being 
capitalised, so that shareholders may receive a bonus of 
400 per cent. free of income tax, in the shape of four new 
shares for each share already held. At the general meeting 
held on Tuesday, the chairman, Mr. H. Seymour Berry, 
who, in conjunction with Lady Rhondda and others, has 
recently acquired control of the company, mentioned that 
the company will still have ample reserves, and will also 
be carrying forward the sum of £242,482, which is already 
equal to 12 per cent. on the expanded ordinary capital of 
£2,000,000. He pointed out that the operations of the 
company include every process required in the manufacture 
of its chief productions, commencing with the mining of 
the iron ore and ending with the distribution in markets 
at home and abroad. The company has a great reputation, 
icularly in the dominions, for its brands of finished 
sheet iron, and it is putting up sheet rolling and galvanisin 
works at Newcastle, New South Wales, close to the stee 
works of the Broken Hill Company. A. Emit Davies. 
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Second-hand $3 
Pearls and Jewels 


¢. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdor, London 








Cadbury’s 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


See the name “‘Cadbury’’ on every piece of Chocolate 











The National Guilds League, 


39 CURSITOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
THE SOCIAL CRISIS & THE WAY OUT. 





Four Lectures 
in KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
On THURSDAYS at 8 p.m. 
Thursday, November 27th, 1919. 
“ DIRECT ACTION” 
Lecturer: W. MELLOR. 
Thursday, December 18th, 1919. 
“PARLIAMENT OR SOVIETS.” 
Lecturer: H. N. BRAILSFORD, 


| Thursday, January 29th, 1920. 


| “SOCIALISM & THE LABOUR PARTY.” 


Lecturer: G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Thursday, February 26th, 1920.- 
“FREEDOM AND THE GUILDS.” 
Lecturer : 


Tickets for the Course 5s. ‘Reserved 10s. 6d. 
For Single Lectures, 1s. 6d. _ Reserved 3s. 


Tickets may be obtained from— 

The National Guilds League, 39 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 
(Orders should include postage.) 

Also by personal application only from— 
THE LaBOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, 34 Restesten Square, 8.W. 1. 
THE FABIAN BooksHoP, 25 Tothill Street, W » 8. W. 1. 
THE NaTIONAL LaBouR PREss, 9 Johnson's yy Bt Fleet yoo y 2 
THE ATHENAEUM Press, 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

Tickets for single Lectures will not be ate a “ty ‘all 

applications for Course Tickets have been dealt with. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
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A PEACE RISK. 


Who is carrying your death Risk 7? 


Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office 7? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 








- THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Clese to Southamptes Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery. 
Plaited Felt Ru .F. and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibal Jerkins and Hand- made Jewellery. 





FUR RNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Led., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.W.1. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 
Honorary Director, Ceci, J. SHARP. 

Classes in Folk Dancing are held at Reeve Hall (St. Paul’s Mission), 
76 East Street, near Baker Street Station. 

CHRISTMAS TERM, October 6th—December 13th. A special Morris 
Dance Class for men is held on Wednesday evenings, 7.30—8.30. 

For further particulars ply THE SECRETARY, 73 Avenue Chambers, 
Vernon Place, London, Weer 








Romario MASSEY, Lirerary AGENT. No reading fee charged, 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

weet. —RonaLp Masser, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


DVICE WORTH HAVING « on 1 Assurance and Annuities can ante 
be obtained from one r with any Insurance 
Compan: It repays its cost time a again. Rend” * Assurance and Annuities,’ 

post free, from “ ADJUDICATOR,” 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 








SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


GSCRNTARIAL TRAINING.— A few University and other well- 

educated “— are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
—Miss Grete (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
Greson (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 











TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, ‘SPECIFICAT IONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand- -Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING.—MSS. Ty ped, Criticised 
and placed.—Mutner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 








AUTHORS MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typlet-—Mes. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


MSS. typed wtate and accurately at enetenete 
be Grove, Croydon 





UTHORS’ 
charges.— Apply Miss Bennatr. 28 Addiscom 





YPEWRITING.—aAuthors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Tamanna, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


OUSER’ S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, w. 
(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


ANNIE BESANT. 





FOUR LECTURES by Mrs. 


Subject: THE WAR AND THE FUTURE. 
On Sunday Mornings at 11.30. 
October 5th. The War and the Builders of the Commonwealth. 


October 12th. The War and its Lessons on Fraternity. 
October 19th. The War and its Lessons on Equality. 
October 26th. The War and its Lessons on Liberty. 
Seats numbered and reserved, 7s. 6d.; 6s.; 3s. 6d.; 
1s. 6d., and a few free seats. 
Applications for tickets (accompanied by stamped square envelope) should be made 


Admission, 


either to The Theosophical Publishing House, 1 Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1; 169 
pte 1 wel The: Order of the Star in the East,314 Regent Street, W., or at the 
oor of the 





HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 

(KING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON) 

Campden Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma in Household 
and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. Preliminary 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the Fe nme of the University.) 

The Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 14th October. 

Students are prepared for all Branches of Social Work, includin 

positions under the Public Health Authorities. A Diploma is qwanel 


on completion of the Course. 
arding the Course and Individual Classes 


For full particulars re 
apply to the DrREcTor, ool of Social Study, wae Edinburgh. 








A COURSE OF EIGHT LECTURES on 
“Time ANALYSIS OF MIND ”’ 

will be delivered by BERTRAND RUSSELL at Dr. Williams’ 
Library, Gordon Square, W.C.1, on Mondays at 6 p.m., 
beginning October 13th. 

Admission will be free. For Syllabus apply to Miss Dororuy 
WRINCH, 5 Gordon —ee W.C. I. 
Ix NTE 

HIRD NATIONAL CONGRESS 
THE LECTURE HALL, 3 VERE STREET, W.1, OCT. sth-l2th. 

Sunday Meetirgs 11.30 a.m. (Oct. 4th. Congress Eve, Social Rally at 6p.m.) Two 

Lecture Sessions Daily at 2 and 7p.m. All Meetings free. Saturday, Oct. 11th, 


Closing Concert, 7.30 p.m. Full Programme, 3d., from A. M. CaLtLtow, Sec., 39 
Maddox Street, W. 1. 


BRAC AL NEW THOU om x ALLIANCE. 





T, GEORGE’S CHURCH, BLOOMSBURY (Hart St., w.c I1.}— 
Sunday, Oct. Sth, at 3.30—-M R. GEORGE LANSBURY will egeais on* Are the 
Strikers Selfish ? 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL It meow 


EXHIBITION. 





C LOVAT FRASER. 


An Exhibition of Drawings; Stage Scenes and 
Costumes ; Model Stage Settings, etc., September 27th 
to October 25th (all day Saturdays). 

Admission, 1s. 3d. HEAL &SON, 


MANSARD GALLERY, Tottenham Court Road, W. 





SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Sle ~ BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








GREEN, GERRARD’S’§ CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
The house is delightfully situated in its 


MALTMAN'S 


as should be part of every girl's education, 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offera first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing. 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 

service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 

girls on practical every-day lines. 











vaaeges The Misses MANVILLE. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HIN 'DHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
zt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bam College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL, 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. House 

situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the Principac. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Li . Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 





HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Ed 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town ‘workers, 
at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harro 
Board of Education Grants for Sraduates and experienced teachers wend for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 
Apply | Og eo as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Szc., 11 Tavistock 
quare, W.C. 1. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
ts. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Exuis. 





eS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon, 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund ‘apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





FE 4s? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Carugeve Coursss in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and EnGinserinc for Men 
Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 


epectus 5 4. free from RgGISTRAR. 





FRence AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 
opee and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coach for examinations, 

ighest references.—Box 531, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
et , W.C. 2. 





HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


_ introduces into physical development a new principle—discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nacure’s secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Prevention of Consumption, and General Health. Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant.—Particulars from 
Mr. Artuur Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W, 1. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 











TRAVEL. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 
Mip. Nov. ‘Garden of Allah" Tour (Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert). 32days. 69 gns. 


Jan.-Fzes. Algeria, Tunisia. 
LaTER Italian Cities, Lakes, etc. Spain, etc. 


Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 
—Matruusian Leacug, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Post free 2d. 


AS TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. Highest ¥ Value alias. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold. 42 on 
Be sratinns, Com ene ores oe. 5 fe whe jeoccee parcel —- ~ —— 
t wellery en or otherwise). Satisf 
guaranteed the coliebte Sem—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 
std. ’ 








U  Ngl x -naaretst- pe ARE INVITED for post of Secretary to Civic 
Répenion League. Commencing , £200 to £250 according to qualifications. 
‘Applications need not be printed, should reach Sxwcraetary, 11 Tavistock 

Square, Ww. C.1, by Thursday. Oct, 9th. 





AStCAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We pay highest prices 
of all. On Vulcanite, up to 7s. per tooth ; Silver, 12s.; Gold, 15s.; Platinum, £2. 
Cash or offers. Call or post (mention New STATESMAN.)—Messrs, PaGgt, 219 
Oxford Street, London. Established 150 years. 
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